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Events of the Geek. 


The position in the Ruhr has not materially 
changed during the week. The French are proceeding 
to put into operation the “stronger ’’ measures which 
had already been foreshadowed. They consist in an 
embargo upon exports from the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
into unoccupied Germany. The German Government has 
been officially informed that the export of metallurgical 
and other manufactured products will not be permitted 
after February 12th. These measures must have very 
grave effects upon the industry of unoccupied Germany, 
particularly upon the finishing industries, in which acute 
unemployment is feared. But they must be immediately 
even more disastrous in the occupied territory if they are 
fully enforced, for the result of suddenly cutting it off 
from its natural market would inevitably involve com- 
plete dislocation and widespread unemployment. This 
prospect probably accounts for the curious hesitation 
which still marks French policy. Thus, although the 
official notification was made to Germany, the embargo 
apparently has not immediately been enforced. This 
vacillation, which has marked French action ever since 
the first days of the occupation, is said to be due in part 
to differences between the French and Belgians, differ- 
ences which have led to the Belgians refusing to agree 
to the “ unity of command ”’ desired by the French. 

* * * 

Tux decision to extend the embargo from the Ruhr 
to the Rhineland once more raises the question of the 
position of the British Government towards the French 
policy. The decision is actually taken by the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland Commission, which issues an edict that 
no goods shall leave Rhineland territory for unoccupied 
Germany without an export permit granted by its repre- 
sentatives. This edict applies to the British zone as 
well as to the French and Belgian zones, and export 
licences are issued by the Inter-Allied officials at 
Cologne. Thus the British troops at Cologne are being 
employed by the British administration there and by 
the British Government to blockade Germany and to aid 
a policy which Mr. Law himself considers to be disastrous 
to our interests and to those of the rest of Europe. From 
the French point of view Mr. Bonar Law’s neutrality is 
proving to be of an extraordinarily benevolent kind. 
Indeed, encouraged by our complaisance, M. Poincaré 
has now asked us to be good enough either to allow him 
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to transport coal which he is taking from the Ruhr into 
France through our zone or else to hand over to him 
a part of the territory occupied by us. No answer up 
to the present has been given to this request, which is 
being debated, as we write, with M. Le Trocquer at 
Downing Street. It should have been instantly refused. 
We cannot believe that our Government will allow itself 
in this way to be dragged gradually by France into 
taking part in a policy which it knows to be ruinous to 
this country no less than to Europe. 

* . * 

In this connection it is necessary to speak plainly 
about one aspect of the question to which reference has 
before been made in these columns. Rumors have been 
frequent that our extreme complaisance towards a 
French policy which is fatal to our interests and which 
our Government openly disapproves is due to a tacit 
understanding with the French that our very benevolent 
neutrality at Cologne is the price for such support as 
they give us in Constantinople, Smyrna, and Lausanne. 
An understanding of this kind, if it existed, could only 
be inferred or suspected ; it could not be proved. There 
was a passage this week in a leading article in the semi- 
official “Temps ’’ which certainly confirmed these sus- 
picions. The writer was dealing with the Smyrna 
situation, and pointed out that the danger of war with 
Turkey had resulted in uniting Britain and France in 
the Near East. He then went on to ask whether, if at 
the same moment Britain refused to give France transit 
facilities in the Cologne area, or withdrew her troops, it 
would not afford “an unpleasant contrast.’’ Those who 
know the style of this paper and its close connection with 
the French Foreign Office will hardly avoid the sus- 
picion that this carefully written sentence conceals a 
threat. 

* * * 

Meantime, neither the King’s Speech nor Mr. Bonar 
Law’s exposition of policy at the opening of Parliament 
has shown that the Government contemplates more than 
a strictly negative attitude. Nothing is to be done. But 
something has been said. The troops at Cologne 
remain—for the present. The Government will do 
nothing to “add to the difficulties ’’ of its Allies; but 
in the terms of Mr. Law’s clear and cold criticism of 
French policy it is equally impossible for it to remove 
or diminish them. We can only stand at attention. The 
French or the Germans might make even that impos- 
sible. There was no bright political prospect. France's 
power was that she had her hand on Germany’s jugular 
vein; Germany’s that under the pressure she was 
attaining political unity. Mr. Law is an honest and, 
in his way, a powerful critic; but if he thinks, as he 
says, that France has acted in bad faith by asking 
for Reparations which she does not wish Germany to 
pay, no less than in total disregard of our interests, 
wishes, and propositions, he must, as we have said, act 


as well as speak. 


* * * 

On the attitude of the German people to the 
French occupation, the best witnesses are the Germans 
themselves, and in this spirit a German correspondent 
writes us:— 

‘¢ T was in the occupied territory a week ego, which 


I know intimately, having spent my youth in the 
Rhineland, and I had the opportunity of making cloge 
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observations at different times since the end of the 
war. During the last few weeks the state of mind of 
the population has changed to an enormous extent. In 
England you do not sufficiently recognize that this 
means a definite moral victory, the end of a silent 
struggle which has been goimg on for four years, that 
the French have so completely abandoned their policy 
of winning over this frontier-country by means of 
propaganda and bribery. It is a compliment to the 
national feeling of the Rhinelander, with his tradi- 
tional affinity to Western culture and his rather flexible 
character, if France after these four years shows him 
that she has nothing to lose by provoking him as she now 
does. The backbone of resistance also in the south, at 
the Moselle, where I spent most of my time, is the 
working class, and it is remarkable to see that an imme- 
diate consequence of the French action is labor’s better 
understanding with the employers. A high employee 
of a big factory at Trier told me that since then the 
workers were saluting him—an unheard-of politeness, 
and were approaching him to ask for the latest news. 
A small incident, but it illustrates a general spirit of 
solidarity that reminds one of the trenches. tever 
the fatal consequences of the occupation of the Ruhr 
may be—we were in any case on the eve of an 
unavoidable and formidable industrial orisis—we cer- 
tainly owe it to Poincaré that this internal war has been 
avoided.”’ “ ° . 


Our correspondent goes on to indicate the demeanor 
of the French troops and the general character of the 
occupation :— 

“The conduct of the French is indescribable, and 
gives the impression of great nervousness, changing 
from bullying to yielding. One of the maddest inci- 
dents was the letting loose of the African cavalry, the 
Spahis, on the population of Trier. These savages 
galloped up and down the streets, beating with their 
fortunately not sharpened, but sufficiently effective, 
sabres every man or woman who came within sight, the 
chief effect, of course, being the strengthening of the 
general mood of resistance. On the other hand, the 
wives of French officers, as far as they have not fled, 
have been accompanied by’ Moroccan soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, although nothing can be more ridi- 
culous than the idea of an attack of the population on 
one of these ladies. Even the French ‘diers are as 
safe as at home—as long as they don’t provelke the 
people, which, indeed, they continually do They 
are certainly strengthening our national feeling and 
helping us to overcome the moral consequences of our 
breakdown. But at the same time you will not be 
astonished to hear that these outrages are creating a 
feeling of bitterness and even of hatred that ges 
far deeper than the animosity of the war. We are too 
soldier-like by nature to hate an adversary with whom 
we are crossing swords. But it is indeed more than 
human to stop the poisoning of your feeling against 
those who are tightening the rope round your neck— 
as a French paper illustrated the situation a few days 

. 

” * 7 * 

Dr. Brerrscueip, the German Socialist leader, who 
has been in London this week, has given in the 
“Daily News’’ a clear definition of the position of 
the Social Democratic Party regarding the. Ruhr 
occupation. While the German Socialists support the 
Government without reserve in a policy of passive 
resistance to the French, they have no sympathy with 
any Nationalist proposals for defence by force. With 
regard to negotiation, the Socialists hold that no real 
opportunity of reopening discussions should be lost. 
Therefore they do not endorse the demand that all 
negotiation shall be refused till France has evacuated 
the Ruhr. But their real appeal is for Great Britain to 
find a way of mediation. In declaring that Ger- 
many should pay Reparations up to her capacity, and that 
to that end increased contributions should be exacted 
from the great industrials and the landed interests, 
Dr. Breitscheid makes no excuse for the brutal French 
sabotage of the Ruhr industry. But the German 
Socialist has the conviction, right or wrong, that the 


industrial magnates are evading their share of taxation. 





The party is pressing with some success for the passage 
into law of a bill now before the Reichstag designed to 
close some of the doors to tax-evasion and delay. 

* « * 

THE fate of the Lausanne Treaty has been held 
up by snowstorms in the Balkans, which have kept 
Ismet Pasha weather-bound at Bucharest. He has 
therefore been in contact neither with Mustapha 
Kemal nor with the Allied High Commissioners at 
Constantinople. But the Roumanian Premier and 
Foreign Secretary have been trying their hand at 
mediation, if mediation it be to persuade Ismet to 
sign the Treaty as it stands. It is pretty certain in 
any case that that will not happen till after the matter 
has been debated at Angora, and the discussion there 
promises to be sharp and evenly balanced. The 
extremists have got their shots in first, and one of the 
results is the rather obscure ultimatum to non-Turkish 
vessels off Smyrna. That little trouble seems now to be 
sufficiently settled, by means of a formula which enabled 
the Turks to sow their mines and save their faces, 
though there is always the chance of a stray spark setting 
fire to tinder somewhere, particularly on the Maritza 
frontier of Eastern Thrace. But in face of Poincaré’s 
coup manqué, the French are now as zealous to maintain 
Allied unity as they were lately to shatter it, and the 
chances are slightly in favor of the Treaty being signed 
substantially in the form it assumed on the day of the 
breach at Lausanne. 

* > + 
Txus far the rhetorical event of the new session has 


_been the debate on unemployment, and on State-aided 


emigration as a remedy. With pessimistic Toryism in 
power, and spiritual pessimism in the air, the deporta- 
tion of young men to the outer bounds of the Empire 
as a way out of an inconvenient famine in work at 
home will always be pressed on Governments 
like Mr. Bonar Law’s. The machinery is already 
there; and shallow talkers like Dr. Macnamara 
want to see it work. We agree with Mr. Shinwell 
that emigration cannot be barred out, any more than 
the roving spirit that made the free part of the British 
Commonwealth. As a social experiment, most advanced 
thinkers on economics have at one time or another been 
caught by it. But it is nation-suicide to schedule half- 
empty England and more than half-empty Scotland as 
crowded slums, and to set the flower of our youth 
packing at the first hint of a rise in the “pool of 
unemployment.’”” The Labor Party which accepted 
such a policy, and failed to press the perfectly good 
and realizable alternatives, might just as well abdicate. 
* * * 

Ir being necessary for the Government to find a new 
British representative for the League of Nations Council, 
it might be supposed the only question arising would be 
whether Lord Robert Cecil would consent to accept a 
post that would entail membership of a definitely Con- 
servative Administration. There is manifestly no public 
man in this country, least of all in the orthodox Con- 
servative Party, with half the capacity of Lord Robert 
for getting the maximum pull out of the League 
machinery. No one has anything like his knowledge of 
its working, and very few possess his invaluable quality 
of maintaining friendly relations even with opponents. 
So far as is known, the Government has given no 
serious attention to an appointment of great immediate, 
and much greater prospective, importance, though its 
announcement cannot be long delayed. Needless to say, 
from the purely political point of view the enlistment of 


Lord Robert would be a first-rate stroke of business for 


Mr. Bonar Law, 
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THE issue of peace remains foremost in people’s 
minds in Ireland, and the negotiations entered on a new 
phase last week. Liam Deasy, the Irregulars’ assistant 
chief of staff, then a prisoner in the hands of the Free 
State Army, followed up steps he had taken in the same 
direction when at liberty by a circular letter to his 
colleagues containing proposals for capitulation. His 
action was recognized by the Free State military 
authorities in a new offer of amnesty to all who surrender 
their arms before February 18th. Deasy’s proposal has 
been formally turned down by Liam Lynch, speaking on 
behalf of the Republicans, but not before it had been 
backed by hundreds of Republican prisoners in Limerick 
and Clonmel, and by the surrender of armed bands in 
Westmeath and Cork. It is still to be seen whether the 
rejection of this particular proposal ends the matter for 
the moment, or whether de Valera will seek to regain 
in interminable discussion and unending counter- 
proposals the ground he has lost everywhere else. Free 
State opinion regards the surrenders which have taken 
place as the beginning of a landslide, and it is plain from 
their very exhortations to stand firm that great nervous- 
ness pervades the dwindling Republican ranks. The 
moment is propitious for peace. Such honest men as 
remain to them must be dismayed at the barbarity of 
the struggle, and such political sense as they have left 
must recognize its suicidal nature. 


* * * 


On this point an Irish correspondent writes:— 
‘« The honorable way out is for the Republicans to throw 
themselves into a constitutional campaign for the 
revision of the Treaty. The doctrinaires amongst them 
hold themselves debarred from this course by the terms 
of the oath as at present in the Free State Constitution. 
It is a self-created difficulty which anti-dynastic parties 
on the Continent have always ignored, but it is none the 
less real, as is shown by the interview published this week 
by the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ with such a typical 
intransigent as Miss MacSwiney. The interview was 
her attempted defence of Mr. de Valera against 
a damaging analysis of his conduct by the Free State 
Minister of Home Affairs, and in its course she was 
asked :— 
‘Question: Supposing the oath then were made 
optional ? 
‘AnsweR: Then we should go in and fight tl:em 


inside—perhaps. I am not sure. We want the oath 
to be taken out completely.’ 


‘* Miss MacSwiney, it will be observed, speaks only 
of possibilities, and her hungry intransigence will not be 
satisfied by the mere deletion of the oath. But it is quite 
certain that an optional or revised oath would completely 
change the character of the struggle.’ 


* * * 


THE movement for the amalgamation or reunion or 
common action of the Liberals with the ‘“ Nationals,’’ 
or Lloyd Georgians, has had a dramatic rebuff this week, 
and also made an advance which seems harmless enough. 
Mr. Thorne having retired from the post of Senior Whip 
of the Wee Frees, Mr. Asquith has nominated Mr. 
Vivian Phillipps, his private secretary, as Chief 
Whip, and Mr. Mackenzie Wood as _ Scottish 
Whip. Mr. Hogge, Mr. Thorne’s colleague, was offered 
the post of Second Whip, and declined it. The meaning 
of this intervention, as Mr. Hogge’s first letter to 
Mr. Asquith shows, is that Mr. Hogge conceived it to 
be the “ most important duty ’’ of his office to promote 





reunion with the Lloyd George party, and that Mr. 
Asquith prefers to keep this question of policy in his 
own hands, or at least to entrust it to a Chief Whip 
who has his confidence. Accordingly, Mr. Hogge retires. 
On the other hand, the two sections have met and drawn 
up a joint amendment to the Address, proposing 
an appeal to the League of Nations and to the 
United States to make an expert examination of Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. We should have thought this 
question of capacity had already been examined to 
death, but there would be no harm in calling in the 
League and the States if France would agree, which she 
certainly will not. There is more substance in Mr. 
Wilson Harris’s proposal in the “ Daily News’’ to make 
the League responsible for carrying out the repairs of 
the devastated areas in France. 


* * * 


THE two disputes in which Lithuania is concerned 
on her different frontiers are now being handled by the 
Conference of Ambassadors, with the prospect that in 
each case the situation created by an armed coup 
will get diplomatically recognized. In the case of Memel 
that solution is not open to much objection. Unless the 
area is internationalized, like Danzig, the claims of 
Lithuania are paramount. They remain so, even though 
Lithuanian Irregulars have taken matters into their own 
hands and seized the territory after four years of Allied 
indecision. The case is different with Vilna, which 
it is proposed to give finally to Poland at the moment 
when Lithuania is being placated with Memel. The 
Poles, of course, hold the town as the result of the 
Zeligowski seizure in 1920. But they have never estab- 
lished any juridical right to it. On the contrary, the 
scheme drafted by M. Hymans for the League of Nations 
after protracted negotiations in 1921 gave Vilna to the 
Lithuanians, who rejected the plan on other grounds. 
The danger of the present situation lies in the fact that 
the League, which, though it failed to bring the parties 
to an agreement, has at least kept them at peace, has 
now replaced the neutral zone between them by a provi- 
sional line of demarcation which the Lithuanians decline 
to recognize. Fighting, therefore, is threatened, unless 
a settlement is imposed by the authority of the Allies. 


* * * 


WE trust that the report (from Oxford, of course, 
that seat of learning) of the emendation of the Sermon 
on the Mount by the City Rector may prove exaggerated, 
and that it will not result in an assault on the shepherd 
by his shocked and indignant flock. At present one 
hears of but one lamb in “a vast congregation ’’ who 
rose during the sermon in which the Sermon was 
improved, and walked out ‘‘slamming the church door 
behind him.’’ But one can really understand that the 
Rector, while not denying his Master, at least felt that 
a good thing might be inopportune besides being rather 
a lot to swallow. For it appears that Oxford is to 
shelter twelve poor German students for a month. They 
have been invited’ by English graduates and under- 
graduates. But the City Rector is more than 
merely English. He is “a plain Englishman with red 
blood flowing in his veins.’’ That clearly makes a 
difference; it ought to have occurred to the graduates 
and undergraduates to obtain their opsonic indices 
before showing their fellowship with foreign students. 
“‘T cannot,’’ declared the Rector, “ hold out the hand of 
fellowship. I will gladly forgive my enemy,’’ he con- 
fessed . . . and went on to add the bed-rock conditions 
on which his ohedience as a Christian could be obtained. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


FRANCE’S CASE FOR HERSELF. 


Tue French engineers and the French Army have now 
been in the Ruhr for a month, and there are signs in 
Paris of a certain uneasiness, even of a slightly restless 
eagerness toexplain. To the militarist and annexationist 
any piece of German territory occupied by French troops 
is a prize to be silently thankful for, but the simple 
Frenchman—if such exist—wants something a little more 
financially satisfying. He will soon be asking for results 
which will stop the fall of the franc and fill up the yawn- 
ing abyss of bankruptcy. A ruined, anarchic, and 
starving Germany, the Ruhr occupied by sullen strikers 
and violent French soldiers, railway with no trains 
running, French furnaces cold for lack of coke, and, 
above all, the Reparation coffers completely empty—these 
are facts which will neither restore the devastated areas 
nor balance the Budget; they require explanations and 
excuses, and these are now being given to the French 
people and to the rest of the world in considerable quan- 
tities by the Paris Press. This week, for instance, the 
semi-official ‘‘ Temps,’’ in one of its leading articles, 
gave a very careful defence of the Ruhr policy. It 
deserves close attention, because it indicates the attitude 
of the French Government to its critics at home and 
abroad, and its future intentions in the Ruhr. 

The article begins by insisting that the Ruhr occupa- 
tion raises problems which cannot be settled immediately ; 
results cannot be expected at once, because “‘ two or 


three months are required to organize things.”” It then _ 


goes on to state the French case. France, Belgium, and 
Italy, we are told, sent their engineers into the Ruhr 
in order to obtain coal and coke. The armies were to 
remain in the background, and it was only the resistance 
of the Germans which forced the French to accentuate 
the military side of the operations. Thus military and 
administrative problems, fiscal, transport, and monetary 
problems, were added to “‘ the original problem, which 
consisted in seizing coal and coke.’’ But all these diffi- 
culties are purely local. What is much more important 
is that the resistance of the Germans has its centre in 
Berlin. This shows that the government of Germany is 
in the hands of men who were preparing a war of revenge 
against France. ‘‘ If war had not been declared against 
them, if there had been no occupation of the Ruhr, a new 
war would have been started by Germany in a relatively 
short time, perhaps in two years.”” It follows that 
France and Belgium must complete the task of breaking 
the German resistance which has its centre at Berlin. 
France must apply sanctions against all those, whether 
in the Ruhr or in the rest of Germany, who resist the 
French will. In ‘‘ this new war which Germany is 
waging,” France is fighting for “ the restoration of the 
devastated areas, the balancing of her Budget, the 
security of her frontiers, the very existence of the 
country.”’ At the same time, France has all the weapons 
in her hands, and Germany knows that there is only one 
thing which can prevent a German defeat—intervention. 
France, however, has nothing to fear from intervention, 
since she “‘ does not lack friends.” 

There are several points in this official “‘ apologia ”’ 
which deserve attention. In the first place, it may be 
noted that the French Government is openly claiming 
to apply a new system in the relations between European 
States, based nakedly upon force. The default in coal 
and coke, which she got the Reparation Commission to 
declare against Germany by a majority vote, was a negli- 
gible one. She instantly sent into Germany, not a few 





engineers, but an army of 40,000 men, accompanied by 
a handful of engineers. Her first acts were to seize not 
coal and coke, but towns, railways, and the machinery 
of administration. She claimed the right of a creditor 
country for a paltry debt to send a military expedition into 
the territory of a neighboring country, lay handson public 
and private property indiscriminately, exercise all rights 
of sovereignty, imprison, rob, beat, insult, wound, and 
kill the inhabitants. It is many centuries since Europe 
has seen any civilized Power resort openly to such a policy 
of sheer barbarism, for France’s action strikes more 
deeply at international law and order than even the 
German invasion of Belgium. This is one of those points 
which most people refuse to consider in contemporary 
politics, but which are really of the greatest significance 
and importance. For acts like this cannot be isolated 
and confined to particular countries; they are highly 
infectious, and are, therefore, of the kind which lead to 
the rapid break-up of civilized society. 

There was no armed resistance by Germany to the 
French invasion, but the population of the Ruhr has 
refused to obey the orders of French generals. This pas- 
sive resistance to illegal orders has been supported and 
encouraged by the Central Government. The French 
Government maintains, it will be seen, that the passive 
resistance of disarmed Germans to invasion, if supported 
by the Central Government, proves that Germany was 
plotting to invade France in two years’ time. It claims 
the right, therefore, to use every weapon, including 
violence and starvation, to ‘‘ break the resistance,’’ not 
only of the population of the Ruhr, but of the Central 
Government. It considers that France is in a state of war 
with Germany, and, as in all cases when war has once 
broken out, its sole object now is, at any cost, to compel 
an unconditional surrender by its adversary. 

This shows into what a blind alley M. Poincaré’s 
policy of ‘‘ sanctions ’’ and violence has led France and 
the rest of the world. All the discussions as to what is 
the real object of the French Government, whether it is 
Reparation payments, or che Rhine frontier, or the Ruhr 
riches, are for the moment beside the point. There 
are all sorts of ‘‘ war aims ” in France to-day, just as 
there were all sorts of war aims in Germany during the 
Great War. The Prussian militarists of Paris want the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr; the Comité des Forges would 
probably be content with 51 per cent. of the shares in 
the Ruhr enterprises of Herr Stinnes, Herr Thyssen & 
Co.; the simple peasant wants a miraculous shower of 
German gold to descend upon the French Treasury and 
balance its Budget. But the French Government has 
become the slave of its own violence. Its only object is 
‘* to break the resistance ’’ of the German Government 
and German people, for the alternatives before it are 
an acknowledgment of its own defeat or the ‘‘ uncondi- 
tional surrender ”’ of its adversary. 

It is at this point that the outside world, and par- 
ticularly. the allies of France in the late war, have the 
right to put in a word. The French Government shows 
that its one fear is of intervention, that, in its opinion, 
only intervention can prevent the unconditional sur- 
render of Germany after two or three months. That 
seems to indicate that the moment has come for a definite 
intervention by Great Britain. The unconditional sur- 
render of Germany to France after two or three months 
of the present ‘‘ war ’’ would be nothing but a disaster 
to the interests of this country. The surrender would 
come only after the economic ruin of Central Europe had 
been completed. The French generals and ‘‘ L’Action 
Francaise ’’ might then get their permanent hold on the 
Rhine and the Ruhr, and the Comité des Forges might 
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get its 51 per cent. of Herr Stinnes’s shares. But not 
one cent of Reparation payments would France or Bel- 
gium be able to extract out of the ruin which they had 
made of Germany. 

In these circumstances the intervention of Britain 
should be immediate, precise, and public. It should be 
made clear to France and to the French people that, if 
they are prepared to accept intervention and arbitration 
and to withdraw their armies, we will give them the most 
generous terms possible with regard to our claims to 
Reparation and inter-Allied debts, and that we will 
readily reconsider the possibility of guarantees for 
security. On the other hand, if intervention and arbitra- 
tion be refused, then the French people must face the 
following position. Their Government, by isolated action 
and against our will, entered the Ruhr on the pretext of 
obtaining Reparation payments. If this was the object, 
they have already failed, and they are now engaged in 
a struggle which, to put it on the lowest level, is wasting 
an asset which belongs to us no less than to them. At 
the same time, they are our debtor, just as we are the 
debtor of the United States. This gives us a means of 
exercising economic pressure upon France which we could 
and should use if she refuses intervention and persists in 
destroying our common assets. But if our Government 
is to act while there is still time, it must use this instru- 


ment openly and promptly. 





THE CHOICE FOR THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Tue assembling of Parliament has been marked, not 
inappropriately, by a crisis in the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism. Mr. Thorne, the senior of the 
two shepherds of the flock which won through the 
stormy passage of the Coupon Election, has retired, full 
of years and of honor; and his colleague, Mr. Hogge, 
has followed him. But Mr. Hogge’s action is not 
the purely personal and voluntary gesture of 
Mr. Thorne. In earlier days Mr. Hogge was a member 
of a twin constellation, a little eclipsed, maybe, by 
his brilliant companion, Mr. Pringle, but still an active 
luminary. They were indeed a formidable pair, as 
Mr. Lloyd George, the most familiar focal object in their 
sphere, had reason to discover. But, of late, 
Mr. Hogge’s activities have undergone a change. He 
is now reported, and indeed reports himself, as an active 
promoter of the purpose known as ‘‘ Liberal Reunion.”’ 
This healthy idea has itself alternately advanced and 
receded in interest. While Mr. George was engaged in 
sweeping the war-remains of the Liberal party out of 
doors, it seemed extremely remote. Now that Toryism 
has done with him, and some of the Liberal remnants 
have been blown back again, it appears to come a little 
nearer. Certainly, a valuable instrument in such 
a process would be a Wee Free Whip so entirely devoted 
to it as Mr. Hogge. Mr. Asquith seems to be of the 
same opinion. So, using the prerogative which he and 
Mr. Lloyd George have equally exercised in regard to 
the Chief Whip of the parties they iead, he has nominated 
his Secretary, Mr. Vivian Phillipps, for the position. 
On personal grounds the choice is a perfectly adequate 
one, for Mr. Phillipps is not only a “good Liberal,”’ 
but an able and accomplished man. But it needs no 
reading even of the highly illuminated correspondence 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Hogge to see that 
Mr. Asquith’s appointment of Mr. Phillipps is his 
counter to the Lloyd Georgian scheme of ‘‘ reunion.” 
Mr. Hogge’s selection as Chief Whip might, as is alleged, 
be a victory for ‘‘ democracy,’’ or for ‘‘ Radicalism,’’ 





or for some of the ghostly things or counterfeits of 
things that politicians summon to disguise their more 
practical activities. But no student of Mr. George’s 
ingenious strategy can doubt that it would be the first 


step to his reappearance as { - - Liberal leader. 


Of this exhilarating prospect we have only to say 
that, in spite of the temporary check administered to it, 
it will quite possibly be realized, and that the Liberal 
Party may at some not distant date transfer to its 
shoulders the sins of the Coalition, together with the 
soiled and futile career of its founder. Should that folly 
be consummated, and the Liberals return, after a further 
episode of Mr. Asquith, to Mr. George’s fold, or he to 
theirs, their career as a party of ideas and of influence 
in their day and generation will be over. But the essential 
trouble is that no body of men with their eyes to the 
light could ever look such a piece of futility in the face. 
What does Mr. George’s party represent? Even its name 
is of no good repute and history. Centre parties and 
National Liberal parties are, as a rule, half-way houses 
for evicted politicians on their way to the Tory camp. 
They stand for the things of which this much-tried 
world ought to be sick to death—for Jingoism, Imperial- 
ism, Statism, Capitalism, or at best an inveterate 
Opportunism, no less than for a nerveless attitude 
to politics, in itself the sign of an exhausted faith. 
There is a time when to every wayfarer in life comes 
a hankering to quit the forward march and slink 
back to the fleshpots. In this instance there are the 
usual temptations. Mr. George’s party have money— 
how got all the world knows—and the Wee Frees, it 
is said, have little or none. Their leader still commands 
the slipshod vocabulary, half a reality and half a pose, 
which appeals to the crowd that has neither learned to 
think nor been taught to remember. Glamor lasts longer 
in politics than in any other form of public career; 
and if the unobservant eye falls on Mr. George as on the 
lady in ‘‘ Trial by Jury,’’ ‘‘ in the dusk with the light 
behind him,”’’ it may still discern some of his old lively, 
unmoral attraction. But what solid part of him the 
Liberal Party could ever assimilate and find useful— 
his war-part or his treaty-part, his Greek-part or 
his Turkish-part, his Free Trade or his Protec- 
tionism, his Greenwood or his Birkenhead—is more 
than we can even guess at. For each phase of 
Mr. George’s equilibrist’s career presents some 
feature to revolt, or at least to embarrass, an honest, 
progressive criticism of the work of the last ten years. 
Does he now condemn the Treaty and endeavor to amend 
the Peace? If the French planted that crooked tree, he 
watered it. Has Europe to deal with a worse Turkey than 
that of Abdul Aziz? It was Mr. George who made strait 
her path. Does the country seek a good riddance of 
the tangle in Mesopotamia? It was Mr. George who 
fixed her there. But we confess our chief quarrel 
with him to be his surrender to Capitalism in the hour 
when, in the interests of that institution, no less than as 
an act of honorable faith with the workmen-soldiers 
of the war, and with his plighted word to their leaders, 
he might have led the nation up the half-achieved path 
of industrial reform. He failed then, as he has always 
failed, for want of moral courage. Now, we suppose, 
he lives, or attempts to live, in some Indian ghost-land 
of his old career. Well, he can abide there as long as 
he chooses, or as his present associations and the 
commitments of his more recent past, allow him. But 
what the Liberal who understands what Liberalism 
means really requires of Mr. George is much more than a 
formal act of penitence, or an unmeaning gesture of 
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reversion. It is that he should perform the auto-miracle 
of becoming somebody who has ceased to be, or who 
never existed. 

For these reasons it seems to us that what the 
Liberal Party immediately wants is not an accession of 
voting power in Parliament, or money, or a star-artist 
out of a job, or an artificial association with men who 
for years labored to destroy the Liberal organization and 
conception of life, but modern leadership, clear prin- 
ciples, and a firm and powerful vision of the world as it 
is and as it ought to be. But the recurring proposal 
for union with the “ National Liberals’’ is merely a 
development of the present tendency of many 
Liberals to move to the Right rather than to the Left, 
and to widen the existing breach with the Labor Party. 
When that movement is finished, it can only reveal as 
the governing forces in British policy not a Liberal 
Party, or even a Whig Party, facing a Conservative 
Party, but a loose Conservative mass, confronted either 
with Revolution or with a great Reform Party, includ- 
ing the whole body of the workpeople and the young, 
energetic forces that in all times and countries prepare 
the way to the future. The second alternative is in the 
usual order of our political growth, and it is still pos- 
sible for the Liberal Party to supply it with living and 
helpful material. But whether there are to be two 
middle-class groups, lining up with the great possessive 
garrison which accepts society as it is and means to keep 
it so, or whether there is to be only one, can be no great 
matter. Liberalism so guided and affiliated will have 
lost its hold on life, and can only expect a large and 
disrespectful attendance at the scene of its early demise. 





RELIEF FOR WHOM ? 


Tue Committee on the Rent Restrictions Act has 
achieved a remarkable success. It has made a series 
of proposals of which it may be said that they would 
not be unreasonable if the circumstances were entirely 
different. Its proposals have been received with such 
overwhelming hostility as to make it apparent at once 
not only that they cannot be adopted, but that the 
housing problem can no longer be left in the plight in 
which Mr. Lloyd George’s Government left it. A good 
many people who are very full in general of the success 
of private enterprise as a solvent of all our troubles are 
thrown into consternation by the suggestion that tenants 
are to be deprived of all legal protection at varying dates 
within the next two years. The Labor dissentients on 
the Committee contend that Parliament ought 
to strengthen and extend rather than modify or limit 
the Rent Restrictions Act. The Labor dissentients 
speak for the Labor Party. Sir Kingsley Wood 
represents a very different point of view in politics, and 
‘yet he declares that the Act must be continued for 
another two years. 

Under the scheme proposed by the Committee the 
direct blow falls first on the tenants who pay £52 
standard rent in the country or £70 in London. 
All tenants in this class lése the benefit of the Act 
next June. Those who pay £35 in London, £30 in 
Scotland, and £26 elsewhere are to have some pro- 
tection till June next year; and those who pay less, 
till the following June. But it is to be a pretty cold 
and draughty shelter that they are to get from the 
Act while it lasts, for the owner of one of these houses 
may obtain possession on three months’ notice for his 
personal occupation or for the occupation of a son or 
a daughter. It is not surprising that these proposals 





have been called proposals for Landlords’ Relief. That 
many house owners have been hard hit and unfairly hit 
by the anomalous state of the law is undoubted, but it is 
perfectly clear that to put this system into operation is to 
cause more injustice than the injustice it removes, and 
that it could only result in sti!! greater distress and 
confusion. 

The most plausible argument used for decontrol is 
the most terrifying for the general population. It is 
that the chief obstacle to house building is the lack of 
economic stimulus. The stimulus is to be applied by 
raising rents and encouraging profiteering. It would 
be much better to offer to exempt houses built within 
a certain time from rates for a number of years, as 
Professor Hobhouse has suggested in the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian.’’ We are surprised that this proposal was not 
considered by the Committee. The real trouble is that 
in the reaction against the public organization of any 
kind of service which followed the Armistice, the late 
Government refused to take obviously necessary pre- 
cautions against an obvious danger. They had been 
warned by the Ministry of Reconstruction of the appalling 
state in which the country would find itself at the end 
of the war. The scarcity of houses was a grave scandal 
before the war, and it was inevitably intensified by four 
years’ interruption of building. The Government ought 
to have treated house-building materials in the way 
in which they treated the materials for munitions during 
the war. They were in a commanding position. They 
had their own factories, their own technical staff, and 
the wide and invaluable experience of the war. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to talk as if the experiments in 
public organization in the war had shown how little can 
be done successfully on these lines. The real lesson 
they taught was the precise opposite. They showed that 
public organization can be effective in a particular 
emergency. If there is a scarcity which can be turned 
to advantage by a particular set of interests, the Govern- 
ment can protect the consumer by methods of the kind 
employed in the war. 

This was our experience in the case of cloth and the 
case of munitions. In both cases, if the situation had 
been left to private enterprise, war profiteering would 
have been conducted on a scale that would make our 
actual sufferings seem trivial, and we should not have 
obtained clothing for our soldiers or munitions for our 
guns. It would not have been necessarily the best thing 
to copy exactly the arrangements of the Wool Control 
Board or the Ministry of Munitions, But we had learnt 
enough from their methods to see how to deliver the 
consumer from rings and combinations. By commandeer- 
ing, by public purchase, by a system of costing and of 
payment for services on a regular scale, by the use of 
some of their factories, the Government could have 
supplied the local authorities, the guilds, and private 
builders with their materials at a price much lower than 
the exorbitant price that was charged after the Armistice. 
And the nation’s need of houses in 1919 was every bit 
as urgent as its need of munitions in 1915. Unfortun- 
ately the instinct for protecting the interests of property 
was much more powerful in 1919, just because the danger 
in that year was different from the danger that 
threatened the nation four years earlier. Nobody can 
say, looking back on these four years, in the course of 
which only 200,000 houses have been built, that our 
energy has been directed to the most urgent tasks, or that 
they have been directed under the best conditions that 
could be devised. 

The Rent Restrictions Act Committee has succeeded 
in showing that to remove the protection of the Act 
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before the housing deficiency is repaired would be 
intolerable. This should give a stimulus to the search for 
constructive remedies. Some who write to the Press 
think that the problem is solved if the building workers 
will work longer hours. Colonel Fremantle suggests 
that they should be asked to work longer hours tem- 
porarily to help the nation out of its difficulty. What 
logic is this? Why should Smith, who is a bricklayer, 
make a sacrifice which is not asked of Jones, who is 
a farmer, or Robinson, who is a banker? The mere 
extension of hours is no solution, and it would be in 
itself a retrograde policy. The sacrifice, or whatever we 
may call it, must be a common sacrifice. The policy of 
subsidizing building adopted under the Addison régime 
was the right policy so far as it went. It failed because 
no precautions were taken against the exploiting of the 
opportunities of a famine. We shall have to revert to 
it in some form and under stricter conditions. Why 
should not the Government set up a small businesslike 
committee to investigate prices? 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THuRspDAyY. 

I am not conscious of a dearth of unreasonableness 
in this country, but as one is accustomed to find in some 
famed haunts on the Continent specimens of butter- 
flies not so easily arrived at here, so I would advise the 
amateur of folly, on the look out for rarities, to seek 
them just now in France. No risk, or even unpleasant- 
ness, attaches to the search. Frenchmen seemed to me 
as nice to the average Englishman as ever ; and if in any 
conversational approach he says nothing, or, if he speaks 
at all, avoids facts, which act as fearful irritants, he 
will get on quite well. 


Take the fall of the franc. Nothing can convince 
the Frenchman that it will not rise to-morrow. To- 
morrow comes, and it falls, say, to 75. No matter; it 
will be down to 50 next week. You hint at pretty stiff 
German resistance, getting worse as the occupation goes 
on. Your friend is much encourged. ‘‘ So much the 
better ; we will go to Berlin.’’ Or you suggest, as I did 
to one of the most intelligent and powerful journalists 
in France, the difficulty of setting up slave labor in 
the Ruhr and expecting an economic result, only to be 
told that when France had crushed the German indus- 
trialists, as she meant to do, she would go on to make a 
treaty with the Majority Socialists. There would then 
be a second German revolution, which would put every- 
thing right between the two countries. Finally (a little 
underlined, this accent), this orderly minded folk discuss 
the ruin of Europe and even of France as if it were all 
in General Degoutte’s daily march. ‘“ Nous allons faire 
sauter l’ Allemagne ”’ ; and that you find to be the central 
point of satisfaction. ‘“ We shall smash ourselves, 
too? Well, so much the worse.’’ [This was a literal 
sentence.| Any thought that England, as a partner 
in France’s war, or as a fellow-creditor of Ger- 
many’s, or as a European Power and people, has a 
right to her opinion, or, indeed, any right at all but to 
say and do ditto to France, or, failing that, to get out 
of her way as quickly as possible, is (still politely) set 
down as a mental, perhaps also a moral, deficiency. 


I suPPOsE we must be surprised at nothing in the 
modern practice of disclosing correspondence that has 





the look of being confidential ; but I should have thought 
the Asquith-Hogge letters bore this stamp, and I should 
like, therefore, to know whether both parties agreed 
to publishing them. Perhaps they will say. Nor do I 
find anything in Mr. Asquith’s action beyond a leader’s 
proper assertion of authority. Mr. Hogge is a clever 
and busy politician. But he is not of the stuff of 
which Chief Whips are usually made, unless Parlia- 
mentary parties have changed a good deal since I knew 
them. Nor is it customary for the leader of a party to 
take so vital a policy as union with another, and a 
recently hostile one, on the initiative of one of its Whips, 
and as a reward for his volunteer enterprise, to promote 
him to the chief conduct of its Parliamentary business. 
I should even have thought this elementary. Of course, 
Liberals and ‘‘ National Liberals’’ are free to agree 
with each other when they agree, and to vote together 
when they wish to vote together. But perhaps a little 
moral sorting may still be useful as a preliminary to the 
full embrace. 


Tue advantage of having a man like Mr. Gosling 
in the House of Commons, as the representative of 
a constituency like Whitechapel, is so great that I can 
imagine all the political parties in that interesting neigh- 
borhood, if left to themselves, taking an almost equal 
degree of pleasure and pride in it. Why then was not the 
choice made as a unanimous compliment, instead of being 
passed through the fire of a contested election? One does 
not like to be invidious ; but though I believe Mr. Kiley to 
be a good “local’’ member, his mark as a representative 
Londoner is well below Mr. Gosling’s. And therefore 
there seems something wrong with the political system 
which sends a politician of the rank of Sir John Simon 
into Whitechapel to ask its citizens to reject the repre- 
sentative statesman and return the local member. Some 
of the blame undoubtedly rests on the single-member 
system, that blight on efficiency and distinction in 
London politics. But frankly the Liberal Party might 
have been better advised and better informed. 


A visitor to the Riviera may well mark the signs 
of a change in the (economic) climate of that agreeable 
neighborhood. For the most part the coast has been 
organized as a home, not so much of luxury, as of super- 
luxury. Thus the Riviera of to-day cannot live on 
a people with, say, £500 to £3,000 a year. It wants an 
ample clientéle of ten-thousand and fifty-thousand 
pounders. Now it is this necessary reinforcement of 
the extremely rich that is beginning to fail. Take 
Mentone. When I was there it was impossible to find a 
room in its huge palace-hotels. They were not 
at all dear, but they were all taken, mainly in 
the interests of a sort of Clapham-plus-Balham 
sect of my travelled fellow-countrymen. I dis- 
covered outlying tribes of this mighty communion in 
Nice and Cannes and Monte Carlo. Well, it is possible 
that this great change may arrive, and the Riviera 
become even as Lucerne and Grindelwald. Yet all this 
time, through the impoverishment of Europe, the distress 
of Germany, and the disappearance of Russia, the 
intensive catering for the very luxurious has gone on 


and on. But has it passed its true economic limit? 
I fancy so. 


As for the future of Monte Carlo, it seems also to 
be on the knees of whatever tutelary gods there be in 
residence at the base or on the summit of that sacred 
eminence. Take the pigeon-shooting. That disgusting 
performance goes on after all the promises or half- 
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promises of abolition. Only a small set of vulgar rich 
engage in it, or mentally tolerate it. But they are 
a money-bringing class, and the administration does not 
propose to dispense with them. However, the new Prince, 
like his predecessor, has views on the subject, and one fine 
day, it is said, proposes to realize them, even by forcible 
descent from his fort at Monaco. And, as the long, 
abusive reign of M. Blanc is for various reasons nearly 
over, and the contract with the Casino is not so far from 
its end, this is a consideration which the administration 
cannot afford to despise, more especially as a pretty 
powerful person of its own circle gives himself out as on 
the Prince’s side. Therefore, if the agitators are alert 
and persistent, they may yet win through, in spite of 
the rebuff of 1921. 


I am told that Lord Beaverbrook proposes shortly to 
start an evening newspaper. In that case there should 
be a lively contest on a worthy plane between the new 
“ Evening Express’ and the “ Evening News.”’ 


Ir is an interesting piece of news that the Hereford 
‘« Field-Naturalists ’’ Club has been circulating an 
appeal for freshly killed ‘‘ Bearded Tits, Dartford 
Warblers, and Kentish Plovers’’ for their Museum. 
These birds are literally the rarest species of resident 
small bird in England, and all three, owing to the 
unremitting persecution of the collector, are well within 
the area of extermination. They also happen to be 
strictly protected by the law, so that the Club, in any 
country that makes some effort to maintain its own laws, 
would be prosecuted. The example would soon put 
a stop to this particularly mean, selfish, and unscrupulous 
robbery of a common heritage that can never be replaced. 
It is an extraordinary thing that though there is a whole 
corpus of protective legislation in this country, and 
thousands of nature-lovers and students of science, the 
collector is allowed to sweep England of its rarest natural 
treasures without ever being brought to book. It is 
a grave reflection upon the magistracy, when it is con- 
sidered how severely the game-laws are administered and 
what happens to the indigent poacher. 


A WavyvaRER. 





Lite and Letters, 


A PHILOSOPHER OF HIS TIME. 


Tue modern philosopher lives apart from the crowd. He 
writes a technical language the very terms of which are 
largely unintelligible to the world outside. The reputa- 
tion he wins is, for the most part, screened from the 
public view; and the impact of his ideas is felt only as 
the social atmosphere changes to fit the perspective of his 
thought. This remoteness is largely a recent develop- 
ment. The older thinkers played a great part upon the 
public stage. Socrates argued in the market-place; 
Seneca was the adviser of kings; when Leibnitz left his 
mathematical studies it was to plan the reunion of 
Christendom. Locke and Hume were European figures ; 


and the writings of the French Encyclopedists were - 


international events. That world has largely passed; 
and the more constant the contact between philosophy 
and science, the further they are removed from popular 
understanding. James and Bergson may obtain 
a sudden reputation, either because they vindicate the 
practice of the average man, or because they minister to 
popular irrationalism, A journalistic feat may enshrine 





Einstein in a halo of romantic glory. But the chief of 
contemporary thinkers live a life unseen by the 
multitude. Mr. Bradley deserves the Order of Merit; 
but it is safe to guess that no member of the Cabinet has 
ever heard of him. Professor Alexander is one of the 
pivots of English repute abroad ; but the Press would not 
print him among a list of great contemporary figures. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell is known, not as the author of some 
brilliant investigations into logic, but asa Socialist writer 
whose conscience so curiously remained a conscience 
during the war. 

It was a reputation of this kind that Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet enjoyed ; and his death deprives us of 
one of the half-dozen most distinguished figures in 
contemporary English philosophy. His life was a 
singularly peaceful one. A fellowship at Oxford, ten 
years as a professor in Scotland, and an old age of 
singular beauty in the Surrey hills—these, with some 
earnest labor for the Charity Organization Society, com- 
prise all that, books apart, made him at all known to the 
outside world. But he was an instance of that rare type 
where all that is best in the man went into his books. It 
is not, indeed, too much to say that few English thinkers 
in recent years have come so rear to the complete defini- 
tion of an attitude to life. The comparison with Spencer 
is inapt ; for Spencer never examined the presuppositions 
of his work, while Bosanquet was ceaselessly occupied in 
justifying his foundations. Nor was the application 
wanting. In esthetic, in politics, in logic, he worked 
out with untiring patience the implications of his creed. 
He never resented criticism. He never assumed, as he 
had the right to assume, the air of authority. He was 
one of the great fellowship of scholars who are joint and 
equal sharers in the heritage of intelligence. He lived to 
learn, and he died learning. 

Bosanquet was, with Mr. F. H. Bradley, the 
greatest English representative of the idealist philo- 
sophy. Trained in the reaction from Mill which was 
inaugurated by T. H. Green, he found in that Oxford 
Hellenism which combines the mysticism of Plato with 
the rationalism of Hegel the all-powerful clue to the 
meaning of the universe. He would have avowed a 
more direct debt to the ‘‘ Principles of Logic’’ of 
Mr. Bradley, the most powerful philosophic essay by 
any Englishman since the ‘‘ Treatise ’’ of Hume. But 
Mr. Bradley is himself the child of Oxford Hellenism, 
and if Bosanquet took much from his acknowledged 
master, he gave generously in return. The idealistic 
philosophy is less popular than it was a decade ago. 
lf it has survived, the onslaught of James and the prag- 
matists, realists and psychologists on the one hand, and 
mathematical logicians upon the other, have seemed to 
many to penetrate within its inner citadel. In politics, 
especially, it does not hold its head so proudly as of old. 
For the present generation it has seemed too much to 
identify the end the State is to serve with the way in 
which it serves that end, and so to become a part of the 
tactic of Conservatism. It has ascribed too much to 
the conscious reason, and failed to see that man, as 
a part of nature, is a being endowed with impulses to 
which reason is a stranger. It has, above all, so 
emphasized the common mind and general will of the 
community that living, finite beings seem to have lost, in 
the process, no small part of that which makes them 
human and unique. 

Yet we ought not to forget the great services that 
idealism, not least in Bosanquet’s hands, has rendered 
to our time. It recognized that a Benthamite opposition 
between State and individual was both artificial and 
dangerous. The individual was a citizen, and he there- 
fore had no meaning apart from his citizenship. Unless, 
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then, the State could guarantee to each man the powers 
without which he could not realize himself, it became 
void of ethical content For idealism, the State was an 
instrument through which, and in which, its citizens 
realized themselves; and it was thus its main function to 
secure to each such rights as would secure his full 
political and moral development. There can be no doubt 
of the aid rendered by Bosanquet’s work in destroying 
the notion that State intervention is, in its nature, an 
evil thing. If he did not sufficiently realize, even after 
a long record of devoted social work, the degree to which 
character is the direct product of material conditions, 
and the extent, therefore, to which redress of those condi- 
tions is the direct improvement of character, he bridged 
the transition with great effectiveness between the 
narrow individualism of the mid-Victorian age, and the 
growing collectivist temper of our time. And the spirit 
of earnest effort after social truth which actuated all 
he wrote came as a profound moral relief after the 
nauseous complacency of men like Nassau Senior and 
Mr. Bounderby of Coketown. 

His life was a happy life, because he knew, as 
Spinoza had said, that the difficulty of his search only 
gave it a worth more supreme. He never deserted the 
ideal of contemplation, and, like all men whose heart 
is in their work, he gave passionate devotion to it. To 
those who have grasped its implications in their fullness, 
the life of a philosopher like Bosanquet has in it some- 
thing of an heroic texture. He worked upon the 
ultimate material of life. He could not predict the results 

of his search, nor did he know when those results might 
come, if they ever came. He had earned the right to 
find a meaning in phenomena because he had worked 
greatly at a great task. His achievement was that piece 
by piece he had built out of the fragments of experience 
a universe in which men could find deep comfort. Such 
a life lacks, inevitably, the applause and fame which 
come to those who live the life of public action. Yet, 
as Mr. Justice Holmes has said, the secret joy of the 
isolated thinker who knows that, a century after he 
is dead, men who never heard of him will move to the 
measure of his thought, carries with it a vision of power 
more real and more enduring than that of the statesman 
or the soldier. Bosanquet had earned the right to that 
vision. He had striven deeply to understand, and, like 
all who search the meaning of life, he found his reward 
in the glimpse he caught of its significance. 





WIZARDS, DIPLOMACY, AND PIGS. 


THE man of the moment in a certain Balkan State was 
convalescing in his native village after the Conference of 
Peace. A peasant by birth, bred in the open air, he 
had wilted in the atmosphere of Paris. ‘After signing 
a Treaty under duress, he had visited some British 
cities, seen the industrial machine at work, placed a few 
orders in the name of his impoverished country, and 
returned home hurt, in body as in mind. Those who 
professed to know said that this Tribune of the people, 
a fiery orator and a fervent Socialist, had learned a lot 
as the result of Western travel; had, so to speak, put 
water with his wine. And others wondered ; they had sat 
with him in the long, low-ceilinged room where he 
received in semi-darkness, and had found the traveller, 
if not reticent, quite disconcertingly unimpressed. 

Two souvenirs of the English visit had come back 
with him—a signed photograph of the then Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and a Berkshire sow. No 
better selection could have been made: it covered the 
whole range of curiosity and local interests. The photo- 


. position. 





graph was studied by aspiring politicians eager to learn 
how wars were won. Pig-fanciers, that is to say the 
whole male population from fifty miles around, flocked 
to the village to see a British female pig with fourteen 
piglets in perpetual motion. 

Soon after his return, the convalescent statesman 
was visited by the Minister of France. The latter left 
disgruntled. He confided to a colleague afterwards that 
conversation on general topics, such as the Peace 
Treaties and concessions to financial groups, had not 
aroused the least enthusiasm or even interest; and that 
after he had tactfully alluded to the subject of the photo- 
graph, when he rose to go, for the first time the great man 
displayed some animation, and urged him on no account 
to leave the village without having seen the sow. 

In the backyard, where the sty was, the usual crowd 
of talking, gesticulating men was gathered when the 
Minister arrived. A meeting of the Green International 
might have been in progress, so many languages were 
being spoken. But neither frontiers nor indemnities 
were the subject of discussion; the one absorbing 
topic was the occupant of the pig-sty and her progeny. 
Their praises were on every lip; never had unanimity 
been so complete at any international gathering. To 
the Diplomat, it was gall and wormwood to see and 
hear so much enthusiasm for anything that was not 
French. The importation of this pig was, he reluctantly 
admitted, a stroke of genius. Nothing else, no human 
being, no other animal could make quite the same appeal. 
All the French laces, soaps, and perfumes had been 
wasted, and last, but not least, the wine. He determined 
to send a telegram to Paris reporting this latest form 
of ‘‘ Perfide Albion’s ” pernicious propaganda. 

Then there was the photograph; it also had 
a curious fascination, due no doubt to the smile of the 
man portrayed. French celebrities had not got that 
subtle smile: Carpentier’s was too obvious, Foch’s too 
fierce, Clemenceau’s a grin, Poincaré’s very sad. He 
ransacked his memory for smiles which might be suit- 
able, and recalled that of a Calvinian Pastor in the 
ancient town of Nimes. He decided to mention this also 
in his telegram ; and, meditating gloomily, went off to 
visit a monastery in the neighborhood before returning 
to the capital. 

Among other visitors that same morning were the 
British Chargé d’Affaires and a young secretary from 
the ‘American Legation. ‘‘ Queer fellow, that,’’ 
observed the Englishman as they drove away together ; 
* how bitter he is against the Opposition parties! ” 

“‘T guess he’s got some cause to be,’”’ replied the 
American. “‘ After all, he’s a peasant, and in these 
countries the peasants always pay. They can be got at; 
the traders here are carrying on their business under 
French or Italian names in order to avoid taxation.’’ 

‘‘ That may be so; but we've got to look after the 
older men with property and some stake in the country. 
These agrarians are nothing more nor less than 
Bolsheviks.’? He paused a moment to let the familiar 
word sink in, and continued, ‘‘ It was a good idea send- 
ing out that Berkshire sow.”’ 

** The best ever,’’ responded the young ‘ Trans- 
atlantique,’’ as the French Minister called him. 

“* He didn’t say much about his interview with our 
Prime Minister, though the photograph is in a prominent 
They should have hit it off all right; both 
are men of the people. By-the-bye, there was a publicity 
agent in the village who wanted to advertise that side 
of the English visit.’’ 

A faint smile passed across the face of the 
American. “So I gathered,’’ he said. “I met that 
agent, and he seemed upset that there should be a 
crowd round the pig-sty and the photograph upstairs 
not being looked at. He wanted it hung on the wall 
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of the yard so that the plain people from the country- 
side, who came to see the pig, might also become familiar 
with the features of a great peacemaker. That’s how 
he put it tome. The suggestion was turned down, how- 
ever, and pretty roughly too. A proposal to plant the 
sow and her offspring in their owner’s bedroom couldn’t 
have been received more coldly.’”” And then, somewhat 
irrelevantly, ‘‘ You know these peasants are very 
superstitious.” 

Towards high noon, the Hegumen or Abbot of the 
monastery, a noted preacher, called on the peasant 
Premier. He told a tale of suffering and want in humble 
homes, of cattle requisitioned in the upland valleys, of 
families weeping at the railway stations while their 
bullocks, without which they could not earn a liveli- 
hood, were crowded into trucks and sent away to pay 
indemnities. He asked for justice for his flock, and 
warned the harassed statesman that there were limits 
to the patience of the poor, among whom he noticed 
a growing spirit of revolt. A husky voice replied at 
length, ‘‘ Father, I did my best at the Peace Conference ; 
but in Paris revenge obliterated reason, the fountains 
of justice were sealed up, and to invoke mercy for the 
innocent proved that a cause was bad. Our enemies 
were implacable and inexorable; it is they who dictated 
the terms of peace; their influence is still great, even in 
England, where what they call ‘ big business’ is all- 
powerful. And when they talked of peace and 
progress... .’’ He glanced at the photograph on his 
writing table—it showed a fell-fed, prosperous-looking 
person, whose smile affronted two men in sore straits by 
its complacent self-assurance. 

‘Don’t let the peasants see you with that 
photograph,’’ said the Abbot. ‘‘ They are religious and 
attend church regularly, or at any rate their wives do. 
Already there are rumors that you have been bewitched 
by a smiling wizard. Go to the monastery chapel, or 
come and hear me preach next Sunday. There, painted 
upon the wall, you will see the face and form of Asanoff, 
a man of our race whose great natural gifts were enlisted 
in the service of the Devil; and who, eight centuries 
ago, was known and dreaded as the Deceiver. The 
picture is allegorical of course, and was included among 
the sacred paintings by the Fathers of our Church as 
an example and a warning. It is recorded in the 
ancient writings that the weak and foolish were deceived 
by this man’s smile; they believed that he was what he 
said he was—a chosen instrument.’’ At this point, the 
speaker glared menacingly at the photograph. ‘‘ That 
smile is curiously like the facial contortion of Asanoff 
when engaged in his wicked work.”’ 

Exactly the same discovery had been made by the 
French Minister, who left the monastery in high good 
humor, carrying a Kodak camera with which he had 
taken several snapshots. He was accompanied by the 
representative of Kerensky’s Government, a Russian 
refugee. Passing the publicity agent in the village, the 
Frenchman stopped his car and offered him a lift. The 
invitation was accepted gladly by one who had frequent 
dealings with the great, but whose social status, strictly 
speaking, did not entitle him to such an honor. An 
explanation was soon forthcoming. ‘‘ I want,’’ said his 
host, ‘‘ two photographs reproduced side by side in the 
local press: one of the British Prime Minister and the 
other which I myself have taken. The best newspaper 
will be, I think, ‘ The Morning’ ; it has always supported 
French against British interests. . . . That other rag? 
No, I don’t think s0; its circulation is, I know, 
enormous, but ‘ The Morning’ is read by the clergy.” 
Turning to the Russian, ‘‘ What a people, my dear 
P—ski! how arcadian and stupid! Not worth the fuss 
we make about them. In future I shall concentrate on 
pigs, the Craon breed from Anjou. But what a lucky 





find! I went to see the tower, not the paintings; they 
are always crude. The resemblance is really striking, 
and the effect on these superstitious peasants will be 
prodigious.”’ 

But the Russian was distracted. The sucking-pigs 
had reminded him of an English colleague, a famous 
gourmet, and the good old days. As Envoy of the Tsar, 
he had hectored and bullied in the Balkan States, and 
he was frankly contemptuous of more modern diplo- 
matic methods. His enemies had given him the nick- 
name ‘‘ Brut Impé€rial.’’ 

Calm settled on the sun-baked valley ; the babel of 
village life was hushed in the drowsy silence of the 
siesta before day’s second birth. If, as the French say, 
‘* On vieillit vite au soleil,’’ it must be because in sunny 
lands two days are spent in one. And free at last, 
a weary man lay resting on the divan in his darkened 
chamber. It was good to rest thus, scenting the meadows 
and the reek of farmyards, among the simple country 
folk who were so patient and laborious. He knew them 
well ; he had not forgotten. Soon, when the heat became 
less fierce, they would begin an afternoon of toil; and 
he would wait till twilight brought more pleasant 
tumult, lowing of kine returning to the byre, voices 
of men and women with their children trooping back 
from the fields. Later, a simple meal, an hour’s gossip 
in the cool night air; and, when the breeze blew freshly 
from the mountains, re-entering the house, he would 
sit at an open window watching the tavern close, the 
lights go out, and listen while belated footsteps echoed 
along the empty street—someone returning late, perhaps 
someone waiting for the laggard—weaving a delicate 
romance, for he was young and something of a poet; 
then, with the plot all in a tangle, to bed and sleep 
under the benison of a summer night. 

On the following Sunday, the Abbot preached a 
sermon of great power and beauty in the courtyard of 
the Monastery. An immense congregation came to hear 
him, for there was much sorrow in the land. Although 
they had heard it many times before, the peasant women 
shuddered when he told the story of Asanoff, the deceitful 
man, depicted on the chapel wall in the act of stabbing 
in the back the nearest of three anguished victims, for 
apparently no other reason than that they were in his 
way. ‘‘ Mark that smile,’’ thundered out the Prelate; 
and the women marked it well. The men were more 
interested when he discoursed on flocks and herds, since 
then at least they understood him. Few men or women 
understood the Abbot ; he had been a soldier in his youth, 
and strayed, a wanderer, far from the fold. At times his 
eloquence was very moving; hard, avaricious faces 
softened and became less distrustful when he described 
the Perfect Shepherd. ; 

As the most important person in the congregation 
had half expected, there was a reference to the healing 
of the Demoniac, whose evil spirit when cast out entered 
straightway into a herd of swine. The subject required 
careful handling before an audience so largely composed 
of pig-owners, who might have special views. The 
preacher explained that evil spirits could come only from 
without, since, thanks to the Church, the State had been 
delivered from them some centuries before. But if they 
were good Churchmen and vigilant protectors of the body 
politic against outside interference, there was no danger ; 
neither would they themselves be troubled, nor would 
their herds rush violently down a steep place like the 
swine, misnamed the Gadarene, who met that fate upon 
the eastern shore of the Lake of Galilee. 

‘* A fine sermon; just what was wanted,’’ chortled 
the French Minister. 

‘* A slump in wizards and a boom in pigs,’’ was the 
comment of the young American. 
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‘‘ Italian Minister has ordered a large consignment 
of Sicilian pigs; says that national honor is involved.”’ 
So ran a telegram to the British Foreign Office. 

‘“‘ We shall be having pigs as ambassadors before 
long,’’ growled the Russian. Quite naturally he was 
bitter : his Government could not supply a Russian breed 


of pigs. C. B. THomson. 





Betters to the Editor. 


SHAW ON JENNER. 

Str,—Mr. Gillison asks where it is admitted that one 
baby was killed every week by vaccination. When a doctor 
gives a death certificate stating the cause of death as vaccina- 
tion, he admits that the child died of vaccination. The 
admission becomes public in the returns of the Registrar- 
General. When for a long period the annual figure is fifty- 
two or thereabouts, as it was during the last twenty years 
of compulsory vaccination, the mortality is admittedly one 
a week ; and the word admittedly is used because the actual 
number is much greater, as it includes deaths returned under 
the numerous aliases of vaccinia. The statement, of course, 
applies only to deaths registered officially in this country, 
and not to the world at large, the figures for which, could 
they be ascertained, would probably horrify Herod. 

I took the figure from the returns without reference to 
the Anti-Vaccination League, because foolish people always 
distrust and sneer at disinterested and public-spirited 
unofficial investigators, and will swallow nothing but obvious 
advertisements or official figures. 

Mr. Gillison also asks me why has no single case of 
smallpox been reported in the German army since 1874; 
the year in which compulsory revaccination was introduced ? 
Simply because a German army doctor would lose every 
chance of promotion, and probably also his job and his 
social standing, if he dared certify the death of a revaccinated 
soldier as being caused by smallpox. In the army any 
disease can be made to disappear by putting it in another 
column under another heading. In the last smallpox 
epidemic in London, about twenty years ago, when I was a 
member of a public health authority, and every revaccination 
brought the operator half-a-crown, a revaccinated lady was 
sent to the Wharf as a case of smallpox in ignorance of the 
fact that she was “ protected.” Our attention was called to 
the fact by the indignant doctor who had revaccinated her ; 
and she was immediately removed from the Wharf and 
rediagnosed as suffering from pustular eczema, or varioloids, 
or some other of the alternatives which we should later 
on perhaps have called paravaricella. We were determined 
that revaccination should come out with a clean sheet ; and 
it did. It will interest Mr. Gillison to learn thus how it is 
done. When it is not done, the country or district which 
does not do it naturally comes out with a comparatively 
heavy smallpox mortality; and Mr. Gillison, deeply 
impressed by the contrast, rushes to get revaccinated. That 
is precisely what he was intended to do. 

Mr. Gillison is mistaken in supposing that I am a pro- 
fessional bacteriologist. I am not a bacteriologist at all. 
I doubt if I have looked at a culture through a microscope 
more than twenty times in my life ; and I look at the pictures 
in the National Gallery much oftener than at the pictures 
of the cocci. Probably all the bacteriological statements 
I have made will be upset by the next generation of students ; 
but I have to take what the bacteriologists tell me are the 
facts. Mr. Gillison will find them all in the nearest up-to- 
date encyclopedia, or in Sir Almroth Wright's recent 
lectures. On Sir Almroth and the learned contributors to 
the standard textbooks let Mr. Gillison’s sarcasms fall: my 
withers are unwrung.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp Suaw. 


Sm,—As a humble but industrious student of medical 
history, I write, not to controvert the numerous statements 
contained in the six columns of Mr. Shaw’s second article 
(though, if you care to give me two columns of space, I shall 
be delighted to do so), but to suggest that your readers 





should ask for the production either of Mr. Shaw’s creden- 
tials or of his facts. Personally, I have outgrown the stage 
of being impressed by great names like Lord Rothermere or 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

I do not cavil at Mr. Shaw’s quite natural failure to 
keep in touch with the newer developments of biology—it is 
not his job. Nor does it diminish my respect for his argu- 
ments if I find him occasionally employing technical terms 
with whose use he is a little unfamiliar. This seems to 
me to matter as little as does Jenner’s reference to microbes 
as animalculse—which so outrages the pedant in Mr. Shaw. 
But I do protest against the essentia] vulgarity of a mind 
which invariably imputes the vilest motives to persons whose 
views are disliked. Sanctimonious self-righteousness is, to 
put it mildly, bad form. 

To take but one instance, the majority of doctors advo- 
cate vaccination and revaccination because they believe in 
it—not, as Mr. Shaw charitably suggests, because it pays 
them. Their belief may be ill-founded. That is a matter 
for argument. But, as some indication of the genuineness 
of their belief, I may mention that every one of thirteen 
doctors in East London with whom I am_ personally 
acquainted had himself revaccinated during the recent 
outbreak of smallpox in that district. I think none of them 
is “sorry that he did not catch smallpox instead.” 

Mr, Shaw’s “war-wounds,” still discharging through 
being dressed with cyanide gauze, are difficult to take 
seriously. So also are his surgical wounds, which, before 
Lister’s day, “healed in a fortnight,” but now, by the help 
of antiseptic dressings, keep doctors profitably employed 
“daily for a year or so.” Mr. Shaw prudently bars out 
statistics as having no value gs evidence; but most people 
familiar with the pre-Lister and post-Lister operation- 
mortality figures will hesitate to accept Mr. Shaw’s unsup- 
ported word against them. We all know that Lister uttered 
the first, not the last, word on this subject; but sneers at 
human fumblings towards the truth are a little unworthy. 

Even the divine Almroth Wright, according to his 
publicity agent, sometimes nods. Mr. Shaw reports him 
as doing so much “mischief” in his “big experiment on 
our army in South Africa,” that it was impossible to allow 
him to “ persist in practising it” with such “ recklessness ” ; 
although Mr. Shaw admiringly adds that Sir Almroth 
“persisted” in his fundamental conviction, “based on 
statistics "—those valueless tokens. 

The conservatism of doctors, like that of the whole 
human race, is in many ways regrettable ; but this tendency 
is likely only to be increased by ill-informed attacks and 
statements that every doctor knows to be ridiculous. It is 
merely childish to suggest that surgeons are unfamiliar with 
the work of Sir Almroth Wright, his technique of blood- 
testing, his use of saline irrigation, and all the odds-and- 
ends—some valuable, some discarded—of which Mr. Shaw 
has acquired a smattering of knowledge. It is, indeed, little 
more than a smattering of knowledge of biological truth 
that is possessed by anyone, but this is an argument for 
humility, not for dogmatism and abuse. 

What, however, I most want to see is Sir Almroth 
Wright’s letter to the Editor of THe Nation anp THE 
ATHENZAUM. Or, like Mr. Shaw’s other divinity, Mr. 
Raphael Roche, does he propose to leave his propaganda in 
the hands of professional journalists ?—Yours, &c., 

Harry Roserts. 

63, Harford Street, E. 1. 


Sm,—Dr. Gillison has perhaps not had an opportunity 
of studying the official figures of smallpox and vaccination, 
or he would not make some of the statements he does in his 
letter in your issue of the 10th inst. In 1871-80, when the 
annual average of births vaccinated reached 85.5 per cent., 
the proportion of deaths from smallpox in children under 
five years of age to smallpox deaths at all ages was 30.2 per 
cent. In 1911-20, when the annual average of births vacci- 
nated dropped to 44.1 per cent., the proportion of the 
children’s share of the smallpox deaths was 15.1 per cent. 
These figures refer to England and Wales. 

The children under two years of age in Germany may 
possibly furnish 40 per cent. of the total smallpox deaths in 
that country, but in unvaccinated England this is not the 
case. In the recent smallpox outbreak, the incidence of the 
disease was mainly on adults, although there were many 
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thousands of unvaccinated children in the districts in which 
isolated casé§ occurred. 

With regard to the German Army, the ordinance enforc- 
ing revaccination on all recruits came into force on June 16th, 
1834, and provided for “ten insertions being made in 
each arm.” Dr. Hopkirk, when translating these drastic 
provisions of the German Military Vaccination Law before 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination, was asked by Sir James 
Paget whether this law was obeyed or not. He replied: “I 
believe it was obeyed always ; and those men who refused to 
be vaccinated were tied down and vaccinated by force.” 
The official publication of the Imperial Board of Health, 
entitled “Beitrage zur Beurtheilung des Nitzens der 
Schutzpockenimpfung,” published at Berlin in 1888, sets 
forth on pages 23-24, in tabular form, the experience of the 
German Army with regard to smallpox. From 1834 to 1887, 
8,124 cases of, and 339 deaths from, smallpox were recorded 
amongst these thoroughly revaccinated troops. Between 
1880 and 1887 there were eighty-two cases with one death. 

I have not taken out the figures for Austria since 1911, 
but comparing Prussia, Austria, and Italy for the eleven 
years 1901-1911, we find 291 smallpox deaths in well- 
vaccinated Prussia, 323 in unvaccinated Austria, and 22,611 
in thoroughly well-vaccinated and revaccinated Italy. 
Germany had 4,000 smallpox cases with 400 deaths in the 
year 1917, while unvaccinated England in that year had 
only seven cases, with three deaths, every one of them 
vaccinated. 

If pro-vaccinists would bring their statistical tables 
up to date, they would find that the case for vaccination 
as presented by the old tables has disappeared. In recent 
newspaper articles I have noticed that the statistical tables 
usually stopped short somewhere in the “ eighties” of last 
century. Is this because recent official returns make it 
clear, as admitted last September by Dr. Louis Parkes, that 
the decline in smallpox in England and Wales cannot have 
been caused by vaccination ?—Yours, &c., 

L. Loat, 
Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination League. 

25, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—In his interesting article in last week’s issue of 
Tue Nation aNnD THE ATHENZUM, Mr. Bernard Shaw speaks 
of me as “ a well-known figure in the group of unregistered 
practitioners who are now rapidly ousting Harley Street.’ 
I must plead “not guilty” to the charge. Can an army 
reformer be said to oust the soldiers when he seeks to equip 
them with the latest and best weapon against the enemy? 
Can an enthusiastic Churchman be said to oust the clergy 
when he attempts to put them in a tolerably defendable 
position? “Oust Harley Street,” indeed! Have I not the 
greatest admiration for Harley Street and its noble body 
of physicians and specialists (I am not thinking of its 
surgeons, for whom my admiration is rtill greater)—the men 
of the good bedside manner, who are able positively to tell a 
patient the name of the disease of which he is dying, and 
even to prophesy how much longer he has to remain in the 
land of the living ?—who, from their extended knowledge and 
experience, can guarantee the absolute incurability of most 
diseases and tendencies when treated according to up-to-date 
hygienic rules? No, I have no desire to “oust Harley 
Street”; I aim at making them still more efficient and 
valuable to mankind by pointing out a road hitherto unex- 
plored by them, a road which leads to actual cure of almost 
all the sufferings to which flesh is heir, as I have proved 
during my forty years’ peregrinations thereon, the road of 
curative drug action which hygiene cannot replace: curative, 
as opposed to the merely palliative use of drugs which alone 
is still taught in medical colleges. 

When Harley Street will have adopted this specific, 
curative use of medicines, as indispensable to all chronic 
sufferers as hygiene is to the healthy, far from being 
“ousted,” they shall rise still further in the estimation of 
their fellow men and be remembered by future generations 
as the saviors of the present vast numbers of “ chronic 
incurables.”’—Yours, &e., RaPHAEL Rocue. 

Chelsea. 

[We are obliged to hold over a number of letters on this 
subject.—Ep., Tur. Nation anp THe ATHENZUM.] 








SIR HUGH LANE’S FRENCH PICTURES} 

Srr,—As an intimate friend of Sir Hugh Lane, who 
worked with him for the last ten years of his life in the 
promotion of his scheme for a Gallery of Modern Art in 
Dublin, I desire to reiterate that the question of the ultimate 
destination of his Continental collection had best be con- 
sidered without reference to the alleged will and codicil, 
the genuineness of which I have always denied. 

The question of the destination of these pictures is a 
public question, and, as Mr. Gahan writes, an item in the 
adjustment of Anglo-Irish accounts. It, however, should 
not be taken to exhaust our claim, as a retiring member of 
the partnership of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for some share of the art treasures of the three 
kingdoms, now that we are setting up on our own account. 
These questions can surely be discussed in a friendly spirit 
befitting those who care for beautiful things and would 
develop the great international language of the Fine Arts. 

I suggest that the authorities in charge of the National 
Art Treasures—the National Galleries in Trafalgar Square 
and at Millbank, the British Museum and South Kensington 
Museum—should turn over the matter in their minds, and 
think what parting gifts they could properly set apart for 
Ireland’s share—a gift worthy of the United Kingdom and 
calculated to spread a knowledge of great art. 

The National Gallery of British Art would fulfil its 
part well by ceding to Ireland Sir Hugh’s Continental col- 
lection, which many of us so greatly long for. Once this 
decision were officially announced, I think that in the interest 
of art the pictures should be left on exhibition at Millbank, 
until a gallery is in being to house them fittingly in Dublin, 
or until the authorities require the space. 

With reference to my denial of the codicil (1915) and 
the will (1913), as it is of public concern, I may say that 
I am ready to make a sworn statement regarding them in 
the presence of the President of the Free State, if Mr. Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, and one or two others will meet me there, 
and the President kindly consents to my proposal.— 
Yours, &., S. C. Hargison. 

7, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


Sm,—One is prepared to find a London Ulsterman a 
little out of touch with facts and opinion in Southern Ireland ; 
nevertheless, the crude ignorance of Mr. Ervine’s letter is 
rather staggering. 

We believe the pictures to belong to us by moral right ; 
what we do with them when we get them is entirely our own 
affair. Does Mr. Ervine refuse to pay his debts because his 
creditors may possibly squander the money ?—Yours, &c., 


Lennox Rosrnson. 
Dublin. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 

Srm,—It is proposed to issue a volume or more of the 
late Katherine Mansfield’s letters, which, in the view of her 
more intimate friends and admirers, are necessary to com- 
plete the impression of her individuality as a woman and a 
writer given by her other works. 

I should be grateful, therefore, if those who possess any 
of her letters would be kind enough to forward to me either 
copies of the originals, or the originals themselves that I 
may copy them.—Yours, &c., 

Joun Mipp.eTon Murry. 

The Old Farm, Twyford, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


BIRTH-CONTROL PROSECUTIONS. 

Sir,—If ths Hon. Mr. Bertrand Russell was amazed at 
my letter, he must also have been amazed at what the Chair- 
man of Sessions and the Prosecutor said, for they both sup- 
ported my conteation, most fortunately for the Movement. 


The following is verbatim from the report of the legal 
recorder : — 


The Deputy CHatrMan: “If the case had been opened 
that any pamphlet dealing with birth control must be obscene 
—well, of course, Sir Richard Muir would not open any pro- 
position so absurd.” 

Mr. Lort-WILttams : “Then I am glad to hear it, because 
_I am placed in considerable difficulty. If your Lordship pleases, 

in a few moments I will draw your Lordship’s attention to what 
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my learned friend said; he certainly gave me the impression that 
he intended this prosecution to be based on the assumption that 
any pamphlet dealing with birth-control matters was immoral 
and liable to corrupt the morals of the people. If that is not 
so: if we are only dealing with the question of whether this 
pamphlet goes further than is necessary, then I shall be content 
and = to deal with a much smaller issue.” 

he Deputy CHAIRMAN: ‘‘The question is whether this 
— is obscene or not.” 

r. Lort-WILLIAMs : ‘‘ My Lord, as long as we have made 
that clear, I am satisfied; and, of course, as my learned friend 
points out : as long as it is made clear that this is not suggested 
to be obscene because it deals with birth control. I rather 
gathered that he did.” 

The Deputy CHarrmaNn: “It all depends in what way birth 
control is dealt with whether the thing is obscene or not. At 
least, I understood Sir Richard to adopt that.” 

Sir RrcHarp Murr: “No wider proposition than is rele- 
vant to this case, namely, whether this is or is not an obscene 
pamphlet... .. # 

r. Lort-WiLu1aMs : “ If your Lordship pleases; then I am 
satisfied, if it is clear that the issue here in this case is as to 
whether this pamphlet deals with birth control in a way which 
is liable to corrupt the morals of the people.” 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: ‘“ Yes.” 

Sir RicHarp Murr: “ Certainly nothing could be clearer 
in my opening than that.” 

It is most important that all concerned with the Move- 
ment, as well as the gencral public, should be aware of the 
true facts. Birth Control as a whole is not attacked.— 
Yours, &c., 

Marie C. Stores, 
President of the Society for Constructive Birth 


Control and Racial Progress. 


Sir,—May an ignoramus ask a few fundamental 
questions on Birth Control ?— 


I.—Is not Birth Control a control of results rather than 
an incentive to self-control ? 

II.—Are not opinion and suggestion powerful factors in 
influencing conduct? If so— 

(a) Did not man lose the continence of the lower 
animals only comparatively recently in his evolution ? 

(b) Is it impossible to suggest to civilized man that 
he can gain a slightly higher degree of chastity than 
that of the Higher Apes, or even that of the Zulu (before 
he was infected with White Idealism)? 

(c) Did not the Roman Emperors, who made use of 
emetics, imagine they thereby controlled all the physical, 
mental, and moral results of excessive appetite? 

(d) What would an ordinarily intelligent stock- 
breeder take to be the consequences of a control which 
did nothing to check promiscuity, though it could 
control one (frequently unwanted) consequence of it? 


I should be happy if Dr. Marie Stopes would briefly 
enlighten me.—Yours, &c., 
INQUIRER. 


STUDENT RELIEF IN GERMANY. 

Sir,—May I express my warm support of the appeal 
made in your columns by the Bishop of Manchester and 
others? You have been kind enough to let me mention a 
little fund of my own more than once. I should be only too 
pleased if this were superseded by a much larger British 
movement. And some of us who scarcely call ourselves 
Christians would be overjoyed if Christianity would come in 
to redeem this lost world. 

I should like an appeal on behalf of the German students 
to reach the British students. Writing last November from 
Leipzig, a girl student said: “If you have some margarine 
with your bread, and if you can afford a warm room once 
every fortnight, or perhaps even once a week, you are con- 
sidered fairly wealthy.” Things, of course, are much worse 
now. Will the students here help their German comrades to 
this “ wealth” of a warm room once a week and some mar- 
garine on their bread? Such a gift from British youth to 
German youth would be of untold value for the future. 
Might they not set an example of that impulse of generous 
courage which is alone needed to save the world? 

It may be well to repeat the address given in your 
correspondents’ letter: Miss Iredale, Organizing Secretary 
of the Universities’ Committee of the Imperial War Relief 
Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2.—Yours, &c., 

Hanrotp Picton. 

Elstead, Surrey. 





ALLELUIA ! 


Warm in the morning, eiderdown up to the chin, 
Letters spread on the bed, drink close at hand, 

I lie and praise God for all the wonderful folk 

Who get up early, before the dawn has broke, 

And run on their tasks to make the world habitable— 
Praise God for the gallant sun, just struggling in, 
Chasing the heavy clouds—Ah, there’s the bell! 


Praise God for the parcel postman who brings me books, 

Books to review, to praise, or perhaps to scarify. 

He comes at half-past nine—but long, long ago 

Up the steep hill, in the dark, has plodded slow 

Old Harris with the milk: praise God for him 
and the cows 

Which give their abundant milk with serene and 
friendly looks, 

And all day roam on the common outside our plain, 
stone house. 


ae " for Lily, our maid, who keeps an alarum- 

cloc. 

Close by her bed, and gets up when the alarum strikes. 

Before I am down she has let in the glad morning air, 

Swept up the dust in the rooms, tidied my chair 

Of papers and books, answered knocks at the door, 

Has brought me really hot water for shaving—not 
lukewarm muck, 

And started our water-pump on his matutinal roar. 


Praise God for my wife, who looks thro’ the morning’s 


post, 

And reads the important letters, throws others aside, 

Who gets out of bed first, proving it can be done, 

And secures warm water by letting the cold water run ; 

Who makes me believe afresh, each morning, that you 
can work 

If only you don’t allow the vast incredible host 

Of things to be done to break your spirit and make 
you shirk. 


Praise God for the men who at the railway station 

Feed some great engine with coal, and oil the inward 
parts ; 

Praise God for the driver and fireman, who work in 
wind and rain 

And in the unaired dark. Praise God for those who 
meet the train, 

So that each day or each week, I can sit and read as 
I choose 

** Punch ’’ or the ‘‘ New Leader,’’ the ‘‘ Statesman ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Nation,’’ 

The newly restored, old ‘‘ Times,’’ the ‘‘ Observer,’’ or 
“* Daily News.” 


Praise God for all early risers—for laboring women 
and men! 

Praise God for the sailor on watch, and for the priest 
saying Mass! 

For men who work on the land, the women who light 
kitchen fires, 

The shepherd cold on the wolds, the laborer cleaning 
the byres! 

Praise God for Arnold Bennett, who does ten hours’ 
work in two 

That I with a clear conscience can do two hours’ work 
in ten! 

Praise God for all early risers, whatever work they do! 


So on one day in seven I will get up early myself, 
Greeting with merry face the early unusual dawn, 

And will walk down the hill to the lovely Painswick 

church 

Where still men rise to pursue the old, eternal search. 
I will praise God there for all early risers, and go away 
And come home and wonder, not without a natural yawn, 
How I shall pass the long, interminable day. 
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. The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue good progress of the debt funding scheme towards rati- 
fication in Washington 1s the only favorable movement in 
the international outlook. Anxieties as regards the Ruhr 
and the Near East are not allayed in any degree by the 
opening debates in the two Houses of Parliament and the 
frank statements of the Prime Minister and Lord Curzon. 
However, the Stock Markets, though less active, show a firm 
front. Steadiness marks the gilt-edged sections, and there 
are signs that the public has not altogether lost its taste 
for speculation. Movements in the exchanges have been the 
most notable point in the week, in particular the strong 
recovery of the German mark, which touched 101,500 to the 
£ sterling on Wednesday, as against a low level of 230,000 last 
week. So large a recovery came as a surprise to most people, 
but its significance is probably not more than this, that the 
downward rush of the past week or two was far more rapid and 
exaggerated than was justifiable. The great mark rise of the 
early part of this week has embarrassed German Stock 
Markets, where a crisis is threatened, but the effect on 
German industry is not so serious as might have been 
expected, since commodity prices had not had time to readjust 
themselves to the very rapid recent fall. Unlike the mark, 
French and Belgian francs have resumed their downward 
course. 


Tue New SESSION AND THE BUDGET. 


Anxieties in the international political outlook naturally 
predominate in the minds of M.P.s at the beginning of the 
new session. But it is to be hoped that these preoccupations 
will not divert attention from the very important financial 
work which will be crowded into the next two months in the 
House of Commons. The departmental estimates for 1923-24 
will shortly be submitted, and their submission provides the 
only really effective opportunity for work in the direction of 
economy. A House that passes the estimates without 
grumbling, cannot grumble at the Budget expenditure total 
or the taxes necessary to meet it. Certain optimistic fore- 
casts are going about as to the possibility of reductions .in 
taxation, and there is facile talk about “another shilling off 
the Income Tax.” It is not wise to share in this game of 
building castles in the air. If the Chancellor, with the 
assistance and sympathy of the House of Commons, can 
achieve large economies in ordinary expenditure, then he 
can give tax-relief. It is, perhaps, reasonable to hope that he 
may be able to make some slight concessions. Although much 
may happen to upset forecasts in the next six weeks, it looks 
as if the nationa! accounts are panning out better than was 
expected. But the expectation of a really substantial lighten- 
ing of the tax burden is indefensible, unless one assumes 
that the Chancellor will yield to the pressure to borrow to 
pay pensions, to fund part of the first year’s interest on the 
debt to America, or to dally in some other primrose path. 
This, one may assume with confidence, he will not do; and, 
therefore, hopes of a pleasant Budget should be severely 
limited. But between now and Budget day the House of 
Commons can help considerably, if they will press the cause 
of economy, or, at least, not obstruct the Chancellor’s efforts 
at retrenchment. 


Trape MoveMENTs. 


The January trade returns have provoked headlines 
suggesting that there is a trade boom. Such a reading of 
figures is, unfortunately, dangerous nonsense. They do 
suggest that the slight improvement visible in recent months 
was fairly well maintained last month ; but that is all. Coal, 
of course, is experiencing an exceptional demand. A number 
of other leading British exports show substantially better 
figures than a year ago. But to talk of a trade boom, when 
unemployment is declining at a snail’s pace, is absurd. 
Reports from leading industrial centres are of a mixed 
nature, but, on the whole, they tell of slight progress main- 
tained over a fairly wide field. Some people read into the 





January banking statistics support for a belief in this 
gradual upward movement; but, on the other hand, Money 
Market observers are inclined to think that the increase 
in the volume of commercial bills has received a check. The 
comparatively high import excess of £23 millions in January 
was largely due to the incidence in that month of heavy 
foodstuff arrivals. One interesting point shown by the 
January returns is.that for the whole of 1922 our exports 
to Germany were nearly double our imports from that 
country. To the United States our total exports were £76 
millions, and our imports from that country were £222 
millions. In our trade with France, imports were £48 millions 
and total exports nearly £65 millions. The latest news from 
the United States is to the effect that unemployment is prac- 
tically non-existent, and trade activity still increasing. 
There was, in January, a big increase in American bank 
clearings. 
Gas Prorits anp Stocks. 

Gas companies have regained prosperity, and investors’ 
interest in the market has increased accordingly. In the 
table printed below I show the large increases in net profits 
for 1922 disclosed by recent reports of leading London Gas 
Companies. In the same table will be seen also the rise in 
quotations over the past year, and the increase in dividend 
rates :— 


Net Profits Price of 
after pay- Ord. Stocks. 
ment of Deben- End 
Name of ture Interest. Dividends. of Present 
Company. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. Web. Feb. 13, Yield. 
£ £ % 1922. 1923. £3. d. 
Gas Light & Coke 851,867 1,318,586 a 515 814 92x. 513 0 
— E * } 111,511 120,747 | eg 6 1-10 aa oe : . : 
Commercial 4 435 545 78h 96 60 6 
3a } 84,261 150,543 { i am oe mie 
South Metro- 

politan ... 343,576 611,862 5 5a 80 95 515 9 
Soutb Suburban 47,669 98,453 53 6 884 1008 519 6 


There is probably no sound reason for thinking that last 
year’s excellent results will not be repeated, and these stocks 
represent good security. But investors should take note of 
the extent of the rise in quotations, towards which the 
attentions of speculators have contributed. The yield on 
Gas Light & Coke Stock is now no more than £5 13s. per 
cent., and that on the South Metropolitan Stock £5 15s. 9d. 
per cent. By way of generalization it may be said that the 
discrepancy between the yield on London gas stock now and 
before the war is less than the discrepancy between present 
and pre-war yields on British Government securities. Thus, 
although these stocks present investment attraction from 
some points of view, the probability of further substantial 
capital appreciation does not look very great. 


Four Bia Company Reports. 

Four big companies, operating in widely different fields 
of commercial enterprise, have recently produced reports, 
all of which show improved results. The four companies 
referred to are the Imperial Tobacco Company, Selfridge’s, 
Bovril, and Borax Consolidated. The first-named, as 
though to show that no economic or political movements can 
hurt the tobacco trade, add over £1,100,000 to their net 
profits, which for the past year reached the enormous figure 
of nearly £7,200,000. A 224 per cent. dividend is paid, free 
of tax, and smokers will ask the more insistently when 
tobacco prices are coming down. Selfridge’s, at first sight, 
appear to have suffered a small decline in net profits, but this 
is not really the case, for last year a provision of £50,000 
was made for E.P.D., which is no longer required. Taking 
this into consideration, the real net profits were over £27,600 
up at over £370,000. The steady progress of this well- 
managed store is remarkable. Bovril, Ltd., are benefiting 
from their policy of not raising prices in the boom period, 
and the new accounts show an advance in net profits of over 
£55,000 to £265,210. Borax Consolidated, after a decline in 
1921, raised their net trading profit last year by £39,000 to 
nearly £418,000. Selfridge’s pay 10 per cent., Bovril pay 
their 9 per cent. dividend tax free, while Borax makes a 
distribution at the rate of 124 per cent. 

L. J. RB. 
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The orld of Books. 


In the fourteenth chapter of Alexander Barns’s 
‘The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo,’’ the author 
turns from his own adventures and discoveries and 
gives us instead a glowing forecast of the development 
of the Congo basin. Coal deposits have been found 
which will revolutionize the copper-smelting industry. 
The rail and steamer services are being reorganized, and 
warehouses—nice large, brick warehouses—have sprung 
up in Stanleyville, Porthierville, Kabalo and Albertville. 
Far-reaching schemes of communication between 
various industrial centres are maturing, and among the 
names of the many concessionnaires and directors of 
companies whose imagination and capital are being 
lavished upon the commercial possibilities of this vast 
forest region, are those of Mr. Guggenheimer, 
Mr. Robert Goldschmidt, and Lord Leverhulme. The 
most up-to-date machinery is blasting the mountains of 
copper, and in one concession alone we find tin, gold, 
cobalt, uranium, copper, platinum, and coal. Eleven 
thousand natives are at work to-day in one diamond 
area, and in 1920 the total value of the imports from 
the Belgian Congo was two hundred million francs. 

* * ile. 

Tuus rises the dawn over darkest Africa on the 
heels of a primeval night which has not lifted since the 
ocean rolled over the great land area that once connected 
the East Coast with India and Arabia. In six years the 
forest has yielded more riches than it did in sixty 
centuries. Cocoa has more than doubled its export 
between 1914 and 1920, palm nuts multiply themselves 
by seven, diamonds are disgorged by the million instead 
of the thousand carat weight, skins have increased 
from eighty to four hundred thousand kilos, and ivory 
from three hundred thousand to four hundred thousand. 
Labor is cheap and plentiful, and as you steam 
down the river, the eye is gratified by the spectacle of 
factories along the banks, while the elephants which used 
to haul out their fellows from the pit-traps with their 
trunks find it a labor beyond even their strength, since 
progress has taken to planting iron harpoons at the 
bottom of them. And thus in the heart of darkness 
the old order changeth, giving place to new. 

~ * * 

Tuts is not an article on the Congo, and I choose 
the subject as comment upon a little quotation in 
poor, antiquated Morris’s ‘‘ Signs of Change’”’ and, 
irrelevant as it appears, upon the relationship of an 
industrial civilization to literature. Morris is describing 





theologies of old time will seem reason and enlighten- 

ment. All will get lower and lower, till the heroic 

struggles of the past to realize hope from year to year, 

from century to century, will be utterly forgotten, and 

man will be an indescribable being—hopeless, desireless, 

lifeless.’’ 
I choose the Congo because if there ever was a region on 
this earth which stank of iniquity it was that, and if 
there ever was a chance for Messrs. Guggenheimer and 
Co. to appear in the réle of casters-out of devils, it was 
there. But somehow the haloes of the angels that have 
replaced them look like polished hardware. Or perhaps 
it is that I am still so tarred with heathenism myself 
as to be unable to conceive without a pang the trans- 
formation of one of the very few untamed, primitive 
places of the earth left into another sort of Black 
Country. Central Africa, that mystery and wild- 
ness of plant and beast and river, forest and moun- 
tain and untrousered man, is to have the wealth 
wrenched out of its bowels, and Congoville will raise its 
stucco and chimney pots out of the Heart of Darkness. 

* * * 


WELL, no Conrad will write any more of these places, 
and when all the earth is slagged and blasted with the 
eruptions of our dynamic commerce, except for the 
pleasure-gardens of the money kings, of what then will 
poets sing? I think we shall grow tired of reflecting 
banks and railway termini and Iron Jelloids in our 
books, and after that we shall have nothing left but 
States of Consciousness. We shall go exploring and 
pioneering among new continents and wonderlands of 
abstract ideas and an unbodied imagination, and in the 
glades of visionary forests shall we lie down and be at 
rest. We speak of some great poet or musician as walk- 
ing with his head among the stars. That will be the 
future of literature, but its feet will be very much upon 
the pavement. And its head will be lifted at that 
uncomfortable angle, because it dare not look downward 
lest it should long too bitterly for the lost, seductive 
smile of Dame Nature with her hair down. But 
what imagery and illustration will it use, and where- 
withal shall it express to mortal senses the glories of the 
peaks of Psychica? The only bank for the poet of the 
future will be where the rustling Bradbury grows, and 
though the poet of to-day may cry out against natural 
comparisons and symbols as professional tricks of the 
trade, he may sing a different tune when the vicissitudes 
of the soul can only be got into language via a tin-mine 
or the Eiffel Tower. For the professors do not go back 
far enough in their researches into the origins of the 
language and pleasure and even of conceptions of 
literature. They arose out of the beauty of the earth, 
and when her breast is dry, it will perish for ever. 


H. J. M. 
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Rediews. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France, 1848 - 1856. 
By F. A. Smmpson. (Longmans. 21s.) 


Ir has been said that the world made two mistakes in 
judging Louis Napoleon: his age began by thinking him 
a genius, and ended by thinking him a fool. Both errors are 
intelligible. If his career had ended in 1859, history would 
have accepted the first; if it had begun then, the second. 
To our fathers the events that stood out in his remarkable 
career were the disasters of Mexico and the German war, and 
their view of his whole career was colored by the wanton 
calamities that closed it. To-day it is easier to detach his 
earlier life from its catastrophe and to estimate more dis- 
passionately the work he did in Europe, and the conse- 
quences of his policy both abroad and at home. Mr. Simp- 
son’s book is one of several attempts to set this strange and 
intriguing person in his proper place in history; it is the 
most careful, the most thorough, the most learned, and the 
most important. It is the result of close study of all the 
material to be found in our Foreign Office papers, directed 
with the searching eye of the true historian, and the single- 
minded devotion of the true scholar. As Mr. Simpson 
is also a singularly accomplished writer, his book has the 
charm of a novel which is at once a first-rate novel of 
character and a first-rate novel of adventure. 

There are three main questions inviting judgment in 
Napoleon’s conduct in the eight years reviewed in this 
volume: his seizure of power in December, 1851, his 
restoration of the Pope in 1849, and his part in the Crimean 
War. 

The coup détat was condemned by England, with the 
important exceptior of Palmerston, approved by the 
monarchies of Europe, and ratified by France. “If the coup 
d'état was a crime,” says Mr. Simpson, “ France was less 


its victim than its accomplice.” “ Napoléon III. est l’expres- 
sion légitime, authentique, des masses bourgeoises et 
prolétaires. Sil n’est pas précisément le produit de la 


volonté nationale, & coup sir il l’est de la permission 
nationale.” So wrote Proudhon a year after the event. Mr. 
Simpson examines the three chief criticisms on Napoleon’s 
conduct—‘a broken oath a violated Constitution, and a 
massacre in the streets of Paris.” 

The first two charges are closely connected. Bagehot, in 
some senses the most important English apologist for the 
usurpation, argued that the Constitution was so bad that an 
oath to keep it was not binding :— 

“It certainly does not seem to me proved or clear that 

a man who has sworn, even in the most solemn manner, to 

see another drown is therefore quite bound or even at liberty 

to stand placidly on the bank. ... And supposing I am 
right, such certainly was the exact position of Louis 

Napoleon.” 

Palmerston argued that the sanctity attaching to a Consti- 
tution “founded on reason and consecrated by age” could 
not be claimed for “the day-before-yesterday tomfoolery 
which the scatter-brained heads of Marrast and Tocqueville 
invented for the torment and perplexity of the French 
nation.” The Constitution of 1848 was the ninth that 
France had scrapped since 1792, and its authors, in making 
their handiwork incapable of revision, had really invited the 
catastrophe that extinguished it. “Je n’étais sorti de la 
légalité que pour rentrer dans le droit,” said Napoleon. 
This sounds rather like the defence urged for Pitt and 
Castlereagh in “buying up the fee-simple of corruption ” 
by one final, stupendous effort in the corruption and intimi- 
dation of the Irish Parliament. But when everything has 
been said that can be said in extenuation, it is not reassuring 
to the world to see power pass into the hands of a ruler 
who overturns a Constitution to which he has taken an oath 
as solemn as the oath Louis Napoleon had taken: “En 
présence de Dieu et devant le peuple frangais représenté 
par l’Assemblée Nationale, je jure de rester fidéle a la 
République démocratique une et indivisible, et de remplir 





tous les devoirs que m’impose la constitution.” The violation 
of that oath was not the way to teach a people too 
fond of tearing up its Constitutions to get out of that habit. 
After weighing all the evidence about the bloodshed, Mr. 
Simpson comes to the conclusion that the contemporary 
“Times” estimate of 1,200 casualties was not far from 
the mark. The casualties in the June days of 1848 were, of 
course, very much higher; but those were more like war, 
whereas in this case Paris was quiet for two days after the 
coup d’état, and there was something cold-blooded and 
deliberate about the violence in which spectators in the 
streets, and even in their houses, lost their lives. Napoleon 
did not, as some of his critics argued, intend or desire blood- 
shed, but he rewarded its authors and he must accept 
responsibility for it. Speaking of the banishments, Mr. 
Simpson employs an epigram which will provoke some 
readers, but will strike others as coming singularly near to 
the truth. He says that they had one merit in taking Victor 
Hugo at his prime “from politics, where he was just not 
ridiculous, to literature, where he was just not sublime.” 

On the second question—Napoleon’s part in the extinc- 
tion of the Roman Republic in 1849—Mr. Simpson’s pages 
form an interesting sequel to the brilliant narrative of that 
episode in Mr. Trevelyan’s famous book. Mr. Simpson says 
of his account that it is “deliberately complementary” to 
the picture drawn by Mr. Trevelyan. He gives an apology 
for Napoleon’s conduct which fits in very well with the 
general impression that is derived from his unfolding of 
Napoleon’s ideas. Mr. Simpson’s argument is that nobody 
was prepared to defend the Roman Republic. The French 
Republicans were a small party, and even they included 
in their ranks some Catholics who still believed in a Liberal 
Pope; for “the Liberal Catholic movement had succeeded 
in establishing for some a momentary harmony between the 
Marseillaise and the Magnificat.” The Roman population 
had not given the impression of a people with all the 
mature strength of character that is needed for effective 
self-government. The Pope was popular; he was known 
as a Liberal; he was believed to have been treated by his 
subjects with shameful ingratitude. Therefore the question 
was not whether the Republic should be maintained 
or not, but by what Power the Pope should be restored. 
If Austria and the Two Sicilies were allowed, as they desired, 
to carry out that restoration, there could be no doubt of the 
kind of system and government that would follow. Napoleon, 
on this argument, determined to restore the Pope himself as 
the only way of delivering Italy from that worse fate. In 
March he had saved Piedmont from Austria by his threats ; 
and he had obtained from Austria a fairly complete amnesty 
for her Italian subjects. He did not turn suddenly from 
friend to enemy ; nor was he forced by Catholic sentiment. 
He acted originally with a definite idea of helping Italy. 
What he dreaded was to seo the Pope pass under the power 
of a bitterly anti-Italian State. This was his motive. In 
practice, as happened so often in his career, things did not 
go exactly according to plan, and. though he tried—first by 
proposals to the Republicans, then by protests against the 
Pope’s conduct on his restoration—to give to his policy the 
character he had designed for it, his intervention “did 
Italy more harm than good.” For though it saved the Pope’s 
subjects from the horror of an Austrian restoration, it gave 
the Pope a stronger moral position than Austria or the 
Sicilies could have given him. 

It is often said of the Crimean War that Cavour was 
the only statesman and Piedmont the only State that gained 
any advantage from it. Most English politicians got out 
of the perverse diplomacy that brought on the war just what 
they hated. This was true of the Peelites, who wanted peace, 
and were driven to war ; of Palmerston, who wanted war and 
British glory, and got war and British failure. At the end 
Palmerston wanted to go on with the war just because he 
thought it dangerous to leave off with our military prestige 
under a heavy cloud. But Mr. Simpson shows how Napoleon 
managed to gain for himself and for France authority and 
power out of a war that was almost as unpopular with the 
French nation as it was popular with the British. The story 
of his part in the final stages does credit to Napolegn’s imagi- 
nation, skill, and character. The idea spread by Kinglake 
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that England was the Emperor’s dupe in the war, that the 
war was undertaken to distract the French people from their 
loss of liberty at home, is ridiculously beside the mark. 
Most Frenchmen thought that the war was much more an 
English war than a French war Certainly the world owed 
the peace of 1856 to France, and not to England. 

Napoleon is specially interesting among French rulers 
for two things :— 

‘* Every other régime in the history of modern France 
had been imposed by Paris on the provinces: under the 
Second Empire alone, in the person of Louis Napoleon, the 
provinces imposed a ruler on Paris. This fact, throughout 
his reign, the provinces never forgot and Paris never forgave.” 

Secondly, nobody can study his career without noting 
one distinction between him and the general politicians 
who have governed France since. He was essentially a Euro- 
pean, where they are essentially Frenchmen. He visualized 
an ideal Europe, in which certain ideas should find expres- 
sion—the ideas, as it happened, for which the Liberal 
peoples were invited to fight in 1914. Clemenceau or Poin- 
caré and the men of the Third Republic visualize an ideal 
Europe, in which French power should find expression. It 
may be retorted that Napoleon brought France to such a 
plight that no Frenchman could afford to think of Europe 
in any other light. No doubt the disaster of 1870 has had 
much to do with the realist, self-regarding temper of modern 
France, but Napoleon is certainly an interesting study, 
just because he had in this way a freer mind and a less con- 
centrated passion. How much his dreams owed to egotism, 
to the scale and character of his personal ambition, to his 
conscious desire to exploit the traditions of his name, to the 
accidents of his own history—these are questions on which 
there is ample room for discussion. The world was not 
likely to overlook the bad and the base elements in the 
character of a man who brought so much mischief upon it. 
But he was not simply a vulgar man or a vain man or an 
ambitious man, .and Mr. Simpson’s readers will await with 
interest the next chapter of a career in which success and 
failure were so violently combined. “ At the head of them 
all,” says Morley, in describing the fatal Council at St. Cloud 
in July, 1870, “sat in misery a sovereign reduced by disease 
to a wavering shadow of the will and vision of a man.”’ That 
was the last act but one in the history of the ruler whom 
we can watch in Mr. Simpson’s absorbing pages feeling and 
pushing his way to the first place in Europe. 
J. L. Hamonp. 





MR. BURKE ON LONDON 


The London Spy. By THoMAs BuRKE. (Thornton Butterworth. 


7s, 6d.) 

THERE are certain restaurants in Paris—there used to be 
some in Soho—where if you venture on the table d’héte 
dinner you are threatened with a choice of red or white 
wine. The drink which arrives makes Prohibition intelli- 
gible. Yet there are people who drink it avidly, and who 
believe that they are drinking wine. For the melancholy 
thing about the drink problem is this. Unfortunate men 
begin to talk about “alcohol,” and then men even more 
unfortunate begin to demand alcohol, and other men, neither 
fortunate nor unfortunate, but just inevitable, begin to 
supply alcohol. Something of this kind happened in litera- 
ture, and in the other arts. Critics began to write about 
Strong literature—or about Color; in America, no doubt, 
they write of “he-literature”; they began, that is, to 
demand, as if it were a unique, distinctive quality, some- 
thing without which no art could exist; for to demand 
strength in art is equivalent to demanding muscle in man— 
and the result has been the production of dreadful books, 
strong books, books hideously . muscle-bound. They 
were common in the ‘nineties, when they were generally 
produced by invalids; and we have recently seen a new 
fashion in “strength,” fostered, no doubt, by the need of 
the written book to rival the snapping jaw-muscles, the 
vehement, close-up spasms of the silent drama. 

Mr. Thomas Burke is one of the most noticeable of the 
strong men. Strength with him means the taking of an 
unpleasant subject and writing about it in the style of the 
movies—yviolent action, that is, at the top of the voice, varied 





by “close-up” confidences. He cannot tell you anything 
without “ making a disclosure’’—in this new book of travels 
in London he makes a mystery out of his journeys in the 
better-known markets, and lowers his breath to tell you that 
he has been in Berkeley Square for luncheon as well as in 
a Poplar “ pub” for a drink. But when he has to tell you 
of the things he has seen, his voice rises, and it is not his 
fault if the blood does not beat in your temples, and the hair 
stiffen on the scalp. The worst of it is that Mr. Burke's 
manner, Mr. Burke’s style, simply leave the reader cold, if 
the reader happens to know the subjects of which Mr. Burke 
writes. It is not that he cannot see ; it is not, as the chapter 
on Children’s Homes shows, that he has not sometimes got 
something valuable to say—it is simply that his color is false, 
his values all wrong, and that he is all the time anxious 
to impress the reader with his own extreme cunning, his 
elegant acuity. 

London is a good subject for any man. Great men and 
little men have done very well with it. There are pages of 
Dickens which preserve for us a London, that is now gone, 
more perfectly than any picture or histories. The London of 
Thackeray, the London of Locker-Lampson, the London of the 
dear old topographers, Hughson, or Lysons, or Nelson, even 
the London of Pierce Egan, are all, in their different ways, 
memorable, thankworthy. In quite recent days we are grate- 
ful for Mr. Pett Ridge, for Mr. Pugh, for Mr. Holmes, for 
Mr. Neil Lyons—though he is sometimes too clever ; but with 
the best will, we can find nothing interpretative in Mr. 
Burke’s London. He simply will not get out of the way. 
Whether he takes us to Westminster or Cyprus, to Barns- 
bury or Shepherd Market, to Cable Street or Ludgate Hill, 
he can never let us alone with the place—he seems only 
anxious to give us the impression that he invented Cockneys, 
public-house bars, Claridge’s, Fleet Street, the London 
Police-Courts, and the London Fairs. 

No man can write about anything until he has stopped 
trying to possess it, and allows it to possess him. Mr. Burke 
is not really a Londoner at all. He may have been born 
here; he may be that unusual person, a Londoner of the 
fourth generation ; but he does not belong. London for him 
is a raree-show, a great amusement-gaff lit by violent flares, 
and he only sees its people when they are on show, public, 
blatant, and quite uncharacteristic. Once or twice Mr. 
Burke exposes his ignorance by falling into the most ancient 
mistakes about the Londoner—for instance :— 

‘‘A year ago come Valentine’s Day I was taken, for 

the first time, to see some of the sights of London. I 

was taken to the House of Commons. The House is one 

of those places to which the Cockney never goes. Others 
are the Tower, St. Paul’s, the British Museum, Madame 

Tussaud’s, the National Gallery, the Abbey, and the 

Crystal Palace.” 

Why did not Mr. Burke add the Monument, Hampstead 
Heath, and the Embankment? His statement would still 
have been just as true. The National Gallery is not perhaps 
frequented by Londoners as much as the Louvre is— 
or was when it was free—by Parisians; but Cockneys do 
go there, and in all the other places they abound. It would 
be safe betting to say that, on any Bank Holiday but the 
August one, three-quarters of the people who visit Tussaud’s, 
the Tower, the Crystal Palace, Westminster, and the British 
Museum are Londoners. The facts, however, would not suit 
Mr. Burke. He is anxious to make out that his visit to 
St. Stephen’s was something rather eccentric—so out comes 
the old falsehood that Londoners never go and see their 
famous places. Why, you can find them in Hans Soane’s 
Museum, or trying to find the Roman bath near Surrey 
Street. 

Mr. Burke is altogether too fond of general statements 
to make a good descriptive reporter. In an early chapter 
he says airily: “On the Continent, where love-making is 
more free, more public, and celebrated in groups”; and we 
wonder what on earth he means by “the Continent.” We 
rather suspect all he means is a very limited area of Paris ; 
anyway, no writer who really cared for his subject, who had 
any true, observant eye, would write thus loosely, in this 
connection, of “the Continent”—thus equating the habits 
of Hanover and Italy, of Serbia and Austria, with those of 
Normandy, Spain, or Bohemia. There are passages, too, 
where Mr. Burke is more than careless ; where he is offensive. 
There is one in particular which we are surprised that a 
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publisher should have passed. Mr. Burke is discussing “ the 
amateur prostitute,” and says :— 

“This class was always about, but it is now a grow- 
ing class. It came in during the war, when the professionals 
were put down, and when the second-lieutenant could have all 
that he asked of England’s girlhood.” 

That is a libel. No one disputes that many girls 
did go “ khaki-mad” during the war, and were as easy in 
morals as they were often generous in intention; but it is 
merely false to sa7 that all English girls during the war were 
ready to prostitute themselves to officers. It is, unfortu- 
nately, characteristic of Mr. Burke’s method: he wants to 
attract our attention. He appeals not to people with palates, 
but to those who are ready to drink alcohol. 





THE REAL TRAGEDY OF MR. WILSON. 


Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. By Ray STan- 
NARD BAKER. Vols. I.and II. (Heinemann. 36s.) 


Tis is undoubtedly the most important book on the Ver- 
sailles Peace that has yet been published, not excepting 
Mr. Keynes’s “ Economic Consequences.” Historically, it 
lets the light in upon the inner negotiations of the Confer- 
ence, and, since the light comes from confidential documents, 
it is not liable to the distortion of memory and personal 
opinions. The book has many obvious faults. It is 
President Wilson’s official defence of his policy at Versailles, 
and in order that Mr. Baker might write it, the President 
placed at his disposal all his documents, including the 
minutes of the Council of Four, the Council of Ten, and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Mr. Baker has some faults 
which are peculiar to himself and others which are common 
to historians who set out to argue a case. His book is badly - 
arranged and prolix, and, when Mr. Baker is on the platform 
himself, he wearies the reader by denunciation and over- 
emphasis. But these faults, annoying though they may be, 
cannot obscure the great interest and importance of his 
volumes. He gives us a narrative of what happened at 
Paris, based upon the minutes mentioned above and a mass 
of other confidential documents, and he is wise enough to 
quote extensively from this material. It is this evidence 
which, for the first time, allows one to see with some clear- 
ness what really happened behind the curtain of secrecy 
which has never been lifted from the inner negotiations of 
the Conference. 

Mr. Keynes, in the third chapter of his well-known 
book, states and tries to answer the tremendous historical 
problem about which, no doubt, scores of books remain to 
be written: ‘“ By what legerdemain was this policy (of a 
Carthaginian Peace) substituted for the Fourteen Points, and 
how did the President come to accept it?” Mr. Keynes’s 
answer is a brilliant sketch of the President as a Noncon- 
formist minister, full of high sentiments, but with a slow and 
rigid mind, caught in the toils of the spell-binding, subtle Mr. 
George and the cynical, dominating M. Clemenceau. The 
account, for all its brilliance, was never completely convinc- 
ing, if only because it missed the tremendous tragedy of Ver- 
sailles, the personal tragedy of the President, which seemed 
to be almost a symbol of the tragedy of the Peace itself. It 
is also clear now from the documentary evidence in this book 
that Mr. Keynes, probably because he saw only the negotia- 
tions with regard to the economic terms, is not a reliable 
guide when he undertakes to explain to us the psychological 
causes of the President’s failure. The view that Mr. Wilson 
was too slow-witted ever to follow the slim and nimble tactics 
of his adversaries round the Conference-table, and that his 
only idea of tactics was to “dig his toes in,” is not borne 
out by the minutes of the negotiations. In Chapter XIV. 
of Mr. Baker's first volume there are given considerable 
extracts from the minutes of the discussions in the Council 
of Ten regarding the League of Nations. They reveal the 
President as a tactician quick to grasp the subtler man- 
ceuvres of Mr. George and M. Clemenceau, and with the 
power to devise a rapid and unexpected counter-attack which, 





in the early days of the Conference at any rate, made him 
a formidable opponent. This book also effectively disposes 
of the legend that Mr. Wilson came to Europe only with 
large, vague ideas, and with no practical and detailed plans, 
even for his own League, worked out. It is true that, as he 
himself admitted, when he first arrived in Paris, he “was 
not much interested in economic questions,” a disastrous 
point of view which was, however, shared by all the other 
members of the Big Four; but in political questions, and 
particularly with regard to the League, his failure was cer- 
tainly not due to any lack of “ worked-out ideas,” or to an 
inability to understand detail. 

The answer to Mr. Keynes’s question is far more 
complicated than the one which he gives himself. 
The President very soon found himself up against an 
absolute stone wall of French demands. He “dug 
his toes in”; it was the only thing which he could do. 
Matters came to a head in the tremendous struggle between 
him and Clemenceau over the Franco-German frontier, a 
struggle in which Mr. George, as usual, played off his slim 
tricks, first on one side and then on the other. The Presi- 
dent stood up to Clemenceau alone, and the crisis came when 
he summoned the “George Washington” and prepared to 
leave the Conference. He was offered a bad compromise, and 
he then made what was almost certainly a strategical mistake. 
The compromise was a clever one, since it was not specifically 
in any point a breach of his principles, and he considered 
that, bad though it was, it was preferable to a complete 
breakdown of the Conference. But having accepted a 
compromise on the most crucial question before the Con- 
ference, strategically his position was a very bad one for 
dealing with the stone wall which Clemenceau continued 
to present to him on every subsequent occasion, for now, if 
he was to break the Conference, it would always have to be 
upon comparatively a less important question. Betrayed by 
Mr. George, and with an American Senate waiting to stick 
the knife into his back, he chose a line of policy which, in our 
opinion, was wrong ; for instead of frankly accepting defeat 
and withdrawing his own forces as best he could, he accepted 
a bad peace and gambled on the League. But the idea that 
he did not realize what he was doing is fantastic. The 
personal tragedy of his physical and mental collapse shows 
that he knew better and knew that he was choosing the worse. 
His failure was that of a general who is confronted by the 
practical certainty of defeat at the hands of overwhelming 
forces, and who, instead of attempting to extricate himself 
with a minimum of loss, embarks upon an elaborate 
mancuvre which appears to give him a very faint hope 
of converting defeat into victory, but finally results in his 
annihilation. 





MODERN ESSAYS. 


Occasions. By HoLBRook JAckson. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

Papers from Lilliput. By J. B. Prizstury. (Cambridge; 
Bowes & Bowes. 6s.) 

Pied Piper's Street. By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith; London: Simpkin & Marshall. 5s.) 

Shepherd’s Crowns. By PAMELA GrEy. (Oxford : Blackwell. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Jackson begins by a glorification of Town, and his 
companionly way of talking, his mixture of the bland 
and the robust, his assurance and wise worldliness, his good 
stories, even his little lapses and artificialities (the “‘ go tos,” 
and “mark yous,” and “forsooths,” and other finger- 
waggings), point him out as one of the Lambkins. The essay 
is so old a literary tradition, and was so well-established even 
when Bacon and Cowley and Feltham of the “ Resolves’ were 
writing it, that it has become a warning to publishers to keep 
it out of their advertisement columns—you will observe that 
Mr. Jackson’s book is called “Occasions,” not “ Occasional 
Essays,” just as we never see a book called a “ chronicle”’ of 
anything. Yet surely among the thousand-and-one classifi- 
cations and subdivisions of the essay, accompanying its 
roll down the ages (easy and rhythmic, but not formal 
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or shambling), the bisection into Town Essays and THE SEARCH FOR POETRY. 
Country Essays gives as good a working idea of the way the | phe pediar, Part I. By R. Warwick Bonp. (Oxford: 
English essay has shaped its course as any other. And Blackwell. 6s.) 
Mr. Jackson is a town essayist all over him; you could not | poems, Part I. By MALCoLM TAYLOR. (Blackwell. 1s. 6d.) 
imagine a form of literature more remote from his than the | poems, By F. M. HAtLwarp. (Blackwell. 5s.) 
country essays of, say, Hudson (which does not mean he “Well Shone Moone.” By ALAN Sims. (Elkin Mathews. 
could not write as good a criticism of Hudson as any man), 4s. 6d.) 
while the only poor thing in “Occasions,” rhetorical. and Black and White. By H. H. Assorr. (Poetry Bookshop. 
hollow in meaning as it is sounding in language, is that 2s. 6d.) 
unlucky occasion when he set himself to write on “Ships Wild Geese. By J. MURRAY ALLISON. (Rodmell, Sussex : 
and the Sea.” 


Lamb wrote well of the country because he 
disparaged it; if Mr. Jackson had made “ Sea-Sickness ” 
his subject, we should have had real graces and no airs, such 
as we do get when he writes about the weather—as a towns- 
man, instinctive and convinced, would write about it if he 
had Mr, Jackson’s largeness of manner and power of 
expression. One even doubts whether Mr. Jackson would 
not make the mistake of confusing intimacy of appeal 
with the second person singular, if he wrote about towns 
and not Town and all it signifies, for his picture of 
Marseilles is a procession, not a blend of colors; he 
writes admirably, not on Shaftesbury, but on Shaftesbury 
for sale, while the familiarity and charm of “ Woodfires’’ are 
of the hearth-fire rather than the wood. Mr. Jackson’s 
virtue, that is to say, is his appropriateness to all that we 
mean by Town—knowledge of men and books and ideas, a 
matured sympathy and tolerance and open-mindedness, 
a balanced and confident philosophy, a sense of give and take, 
a social manner in the best sense, fortified by a strong 
personality and shrewd judgment, and tempered by a collo- 
quial method free (on the whole) from the archness and 
pseudo-whimsicality which are the curse of modern essays. 
“The Pathos of Profanity” is perhaps the best thing in the 
book, a brilliant design of epigram, apt quotation, literary 
allusion, and happy story (including that beautiful one of 
the slightly deaf old lady who sat for years at the feet of 
Bradlaugh at the Hall of Science, under the impression that 
he was a Methodist). Mr. Jackson is very taking upon the 
theme that profanity is a kind of outraged reverence. 

Mr. Priestley is also a town essayist, but, though 
more of the man of letters, not quite so broad and seasoned 
as Mr. Jackson. He makes too much of a point of it. One 
of his papers is pleasantly ribald upon Laurens Andrewe’s 
bestiary and its marvels, with the implication that natural 
history, as it really is, is rather dull. We need not 
press Mr. Priestley too far in this particular essay, but it 
illustrates a certain lack of mental resilience and adven- 
turousness which makes itself felt throughout. We do not 
imply any more than that his is a decidedly three-dimen- 
sional mind, and within those limits he makes himself 
agreeable by a sturdiness of quality and directness of 
approach which find expression in a very competent, polishied, 
and discriminating style. He is an excellent critic of life 
from a well-defined point of view, and this, combined with a 
clear and sharp humor, aJso makes him a parodist of steely 
wit. Mr. Priestley captures our attention by his force and 
lucidity rather than allures it by magnetism and imaginative 
sympathy. 

The latter is Mr. Friedlaender’s gift, and makes him, we 
think, the better essayist. He does not draw his own outline 
in recognizable silhouette, as Mr. Priestley does, nor is he so 
easily classifiable as either of the preceding writers— 
he is somewhere between town and country. He meditates 
in prose; and Beauty, whether of new or old impressions 
gathered in mental wandering, carries him off at her elusive 
will as a pilgrim, and pays him for his service with a richer 
individuality than Mr. Priestley, for all his close and incisive 
form and discipline of language, achieves. He comes nearer, 
that is to say, to the sources of the essay, which, be it 
objective or subjective in material, is a way of finding oneself 
in another medium. And the essence of the writer is best 
found in objective treatment, for then it happens of itself 
and is enlarged by passing into what is sought. 

Into Lady Grey’s “Symbology” and “ Aspects of the 
Higher Spiritualism” we do not propose to enter. We leave 
such enterprising travels to the initiated. But her essays on 
Salisbury Plain, folk-lore, Chaucer, William Barnes, the 
songs of birds, and other lay matter, jewelled with much apt 


quotation and reference, have a distinction and quality of 
their own. 





the Author.) 
Bloyhanger Farm, By Greorce H. NETTLE. 


Memories of 1915, and other Verses. 
(Stock. 1s. 6d.) 


Storms in Teacups. By T. Boucn. 
In the House of My Pilgrimage. (Longmans, 4s.) 
Devotional Poems. By Emity Hickry. (Stock. 2s. 6d.) 


A Harvester of Dreams. By Emity Orr. (Burns & Oates. 
3s. 6d.) 


(Bale. 2s. 6d.) 
By EDWARD LISTER. 


(Duckworth. 6s.) 


Even for the reader of poetry whose appetite is excellent, 
it is difficult nowadays to comprehend how an earlier genera- 
tion battened upon grand quartos of epic—if such per- 
formances as Glover’s ‘‘ Leonidas’ may be so called. If they 
tired of wooden heroes, they appear to have turned to other 
quartos as bulky, setting forth in rhythm a branch of learn- 
ing or industry. To-day, lengthy verse narrative has to 
overcome an inertia, or want of leisure; and such large- 
scale poems as Mr. Bond’s “ The Pedlar” begin with a handi- 
cap. Mr. Bond commands admiration for neglecting 
contemporary chances and carrying out a scheme of studies 
in history, by way of patiently constructed verse, which 
observes the courtesies of elder poetic tradition. He has a 
preface in keeping with this temperament, expressive of his 
faith in the value of history to present thought, and in an 
unsensational poetic method. Some view of his verse may 
be got from the following passage :— 


“So he plunged 
In the profound of knowledge; so he sank 
His plummet in the Greek philosophers, 
Smiling yet wondering still; so he essayed 
The mysteries of Egypt’s priests, the lore 
Chaldza yet remembered, faith that blazed 
On Persian mountain-sanctuaries, or cult 
That added horror to the Deccar groves; 
With what of purer inspiration came 
Filtered along the belt of Tartar tribes, 
Or floated tothe land of Nile seaborne 
From more remote Cataia.”’ 


“The Pedlar” is to be completed in a second volume. 

No less stately a conception of poetry impels Mr. Taylor, 
who dares also to take plenty of space for a poem. He is 
an enthusiast of the rhapsodical phrase and figure, and, 
indeed, sensitive to the curious tones of particular words, 
which he uses with the predominant pleasure of artistry. 
In this respect he might be acclaimed as of the school of 
the Laureate: his “ Moon-Serenade” has that tinge :— 


“e 


. .. When thy great rondure bleaching shows 
Midway the concave welkin, where thy grandeur lone, 

The stars eclipsing, like a swan of silver glides, 

Cloud-ripples wimpling in the wake, from thy wan breast 

and sides.” 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley speaks in an introduction for 
Mr. Hallward’s poetry, which is yet in the uncertain stage. 
Its most significant expression in the present work is in the 
field of pathos. Mr. Hallward’s romantic moods often produce 
undistinguished rhymings, but by contrast in poems 
which may be said to arise “nearer home” he achieves 
power. It is rightly held by Mr. Bottomley to give some 
semblance of the Pre-Raphaelite pictures. “A Street of 
Widows ” is an instance, with its sharp, concise setting and 
phrase :— 


‘**T should be proud,’ so someone said. 
‘ He was alive, Sir, and is dead.’ ” 


“Well Shone Moone,” a slender collection of short 
poems, bears marks of original thinking and a reaction 
from commonplace phrase ; but it leaves us impressed rather 
by Mr. Sims the cynic than Mr. Sims the poet. He might 
be both; but there appears in his verse at present too 
deliberate a knottiness, impeding his somewhat bitter 
emotions. “The scorpion of the will’s unruth” is an 
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example of the reader’s puzzles ; but Mr. Sims has the merit 
of speaking his mind nevertheless. 

In “ Black and White” Mr. Abbott portrays agricultural 
themes of East Anglia (with other pieces), and Mr. Allison’s 
privately printed “ Wild Geese” has to do largely with 
similar subjects as met in Sussex. Mr. Abbott’s view is by 
tendency melancholy. He is a sure guide to his part of 
England ; knows the men and their language as thoroughly 
as he does the pleasant minutie of the barn or brook. Here 
we see Gaymer : — 

‘* A proper figur . 

In favor he is Per lovomnclike a clean, 

With strong, well-razored face and swarthy hair, 

Such as would grace a proud grandee of Spain.” 
The same shrewd observation discloses to us the ants’ nests, 
and bees in the clover, and “the live murmur of a summer’s 
day.” Mr. Allison’s gayer enjoyment runs to lyrical forms, 
vivacious and pictorial :— 


‘Listen to the thatcher’s knife sing through the close knit 


hay, 

And pi the meadow fragrance that all the winter lay.’ 
Mr. Nettle’s “ Bloyhanger Farm,” a narrative poem, deserves 
a place in this rural connection. Its pictures are in the 
Masefield manner ; indeed, the whole is a zealous Masefield 
furore, with a murder to begin with, scarlet women and the 
Law—and the familiar platitudes (‘The crop shows golden 
while the warm winds blow”) and swashbucklings (“One 
day Dame Fortune dealt me a don hand ”). 

To Mr. Lister and Mr. Bouch we are indebted for one 
or two poems, warm-hearted recollections, of the English 
soldier in war. Mr. Bouch’s “Threnody” has the added 
biterness of the fact that with time men 

“ half-willingly forget 
The shining wonder that there was. 
Thus it ends: 


And someone (as it were to make amends) 
Remembers absently to say—alas!”’ 


“ Devotional Poems ” might serve as a title for a number. 


of books of verse which women have recently published. 
A wave of mysticism appears to have spread among the 
poetesses, producing nothing very deep or coherent, but 
certainly coloring a quantity of compositions, not ex hypothesi 
sacred. A clear and easy style is sustained through the 
anonymous “In the House of My Pilgrimage.” Miss 
Hickey’s volume is not less serene. “A Harvester of 
Dreams ” has the same clarity and calm, and more of imagery 
—a gleam of fable revives in such stanzas as this :— 
‘Now, sailors, crowd the canvas, spread the sail, 

And eastward steer your bark. 

Your world of upper air is cold and dark; 

But in the river depths is silver day, 

Where river maids with dreaming Hylas lay. 

No wash of waves he hears, nor seaman’s hail.” 





Horeiqn Literature. 


ALT-OESTERREICH. 


Sendung des Kiinstlers. Von HERMANN BanR, (Leipzig: 

Insel Verlag.) 

Was it Talleyrand who said that those could know nothing 
of life who had not known the sweetness of living under the 
ancien régime? La douceur de vivre. It is far enough away 
from us now, and perhaps we English never knew it at any 
time. Perhaps the fine bloom of a high civilization in the 
halcyon moment before decay—and no less than this is 
implied by, is actually breathed out of, the words la dowceur 
de vivre—has never been ours. Perhaps, at the best, we play 
at civilization, and spend our real energies in civilizing, 
which is another thing. 

But we may take Talleyrand’s word for it: in France, 
under the ancien régime, it was sweet to live. And it was 
also sweet to live in Austria under her ancien régime. We can 
take the word of Hermann Bahr for that. He has presented 
to us in his novels an Alt-Oesterreich where life was good— 
tired and old and backward-turned, no doubt, but pleasant 
and comely and wise. Civilized, simply. Yes, there is no 
better word for it. It is not a thing to look back upon with 





envy or regret, but only one to register and recognize. Her- 
mann Bahr himself does not regret it; for it belongs to the 
civilization he has inherited that it should regret nothing, 
not even its own passing. Much less can we, who never had 
it, and whose ears already tingle at the whisper of a strange 
and incredible future. 

And of Hermann Bahr’s new book of essays we must use 
the same words, the same phrase. It is civilized ; il a connu 
la dowceur de vivre. One may palate either its sweetness or 
its fatalism; to taste it most truly, one must savor both 
together—its fatalistic sweetness and its sweet fatalism. 

Yet how can .this be? it may be asked. Here is a book 
which deals with nothing but the art of literature. Can there 
be room in such a book for either sweetness or fatalism? 
Assuredly, there can. As literature is a reflection and a 
sublimation of life, so in our attitude to literature our 
attitude to life is reflected and sublimated. And so it is 
with Hermann Bahr; so it is with all of us. 

Just as life is a thing that happens for Bahr—we should 
say it had happened tragically for him and his people, were 
not the very conception almost forbidden by his philosophy 
—great literature, great art in general, is a thing that 
happens also. The wind of inspiration bloweth where it 
listeth. There is the inrush—der Finfall—of what, we do 
not know, and whence it comes, we do not know. The artist 
may prepare himself for it, and it will not come; it may 
come, and he may not be prepared for it. He may be an 
emptily formal talent or an incoherent genius. It may come, 
and he may be prepared for it: and there is a great work 
of art. 

Again and again Bahr insists on this belief. Art is a 
mystery ; its coming is as mysterious as that sudden feeling 
which may come to a man on the first warm day in spring, 
when his whole being thrills to the wind 

“That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor,” 
and peace and knowledge and certainty are his, and, it seems, 
his for ever. Yet they depart. He does not remember what 
he has felt; he remembers only that he felt something. 
He does not know whether he will ever feel it again ; he only 
knows that life will be empty for him until it returns. With 
some such analogy the essay “Das Faktum in der Kunst” 
opens. The note, despairing and enchanted, gentle yet 
almost cynical, returns again and again. It is the author’s 
own, 

Hermann Bahr feels the need to assert a difference in 
kind between the inspired singer and the great master. The 
master is he who is able to oppose to the force of the spirit 
which descends upon him a power of determined resistance 
equal to it. He imposes order upon what would be chaos, and 
in the effort and the conflict a third thing is born, which is 
art indeed. The man pushes his resistance to such a point 
that all his individual consciousness of self is lost. By the 
effort to maintain himself against that which would engulf him 
he loses himself once more. But this time the victory is com- 
plete, and the evidence of victory is a masterpiece. In his 
final essay, “Das Alte Wahre,” Bahr liiis for a moment the 
veil from the mystical belief .which animates his con- 
ception :— 

‘** Jedes echte Kunstwerk wirkt auf uns als ein Selbst- 
gesprich Gottes, er ist es, der anfragt, er, der darauf 
antwortet, er ist es, der im Einfall auf den Kiinstler 
einspricht, und wieder ist es er, der durch das Werk aus dem 
Kiinstler zuriickspricht und in dem er sich widerspricht, sich 
eben damit erst véllig entspricht.”’ 


It may seem far from so transcendental a sentence to 
the sweetness and fatalism which, blended together, form 
the predominant quality of Bahr’s essays. High civilization, 
some may think, is a little more wary of mysticism. But, 
as Bahr himself continually reminds us, some such belief as 
his was the common tradition in the highest civilization 
and among the greatest nation of artists the world has ever 
known. He justly invokes for his own attitude the authority 
of Greece, where the necessity of the divine impulse was 
recognized as freely as the duty of mastering it was incul- 
cated. “Emxparciv dvva00ac — to have the power to master— 
said Pindar, was the work of the artist. 

So Bahr, with all his mysticism—indeed, because of his 
mysticism—is on the side of the classics. Mastery may be 
learned, must be learned, though there may come nothing to 
master. We all know writers, praised for their style, whose 
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Second Edition Now Ready. 


THE THREE LOVERS 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Wholly admirable .. . the kind of story that has never 
failed to appeal to all sorts of readers.”—The Bookman, 

“Mr. Swinnerton maintains his reputation of being one of 
the ablest novelists now living.”—The Queen. 


“"ORACE & CO.” 


By FRANCIS MORTON HOWARD, Author of 
‘‘ Happy Rascals.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
With this book, which, from cover to cover, will keep the 


reader chuckling, Mr. Howard indubitably enhances his 
position as one of the foremost humorists of the day. 


THE UP-HILL CLIMB 
By B. M. BOWER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A splendid cowboy story by the popular writer of Wild 
West romance. 


DISMISS ! 


By HILTON BROWN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A story of vivid human interest which gives a close and 
arresting picture of service life in India to-day. 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE 


By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 
7s. 6d. net. 
An amazing story of a journey to the centre of the earth, 


and of the strange world discovered by Mr. Burroughs’ 
adventurers. 


THE WALBURY CASE 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


A splendid crime story with a startling and dramatic: 


ending. 


FREIGHT 
By KENNETH MacNICHOL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


An exciting story of a girl’s fight for her ranch against 
grasping railroad companies and financiers. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR ALL: A Manual 
of Honey-Craft 


By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of ‘‘ The Lore 


of the MHoney-Bee.” fJilustrated. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Here are combined into one handy volume, forty years’ 
experience of practical apiculture for profit. 


OCCULTISM AND MODERN 
SCIENCE 


By T. KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. . 


THESE LIBERTIES 


By “ EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). F’cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Parodies of the leading novelists and poets of the day by 
the brilliant “‘Evoe” of Punch. Prominent among the butts 
of his friendly slings and arrows is (as the title suggests) 
Mr. A. 8. M. Hutchinson. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Table des Matiéres. 

Le roman anglais avant le XI1Xme siécle; Le roman 
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Sir Frederick Treves 


Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., L.L.D. 


THE ELEPHANT MAN 


and Other Reminiscences 


“ Sir Frederick Treves . .. tells a 
true story that surely has never been 
equalled in any tragedy or romance 

@@ ever written as _ fiction.”—Daily 
Graphic. “To bring back the public 
consciousness to a wholesome capa- 
city for sympathy is no unworthy 
aim for any author, and perhaps it 
is necessary that he should be a 
member of the medical profession. 
Here we have a species of modern 
miracle, which, if it were not known 
to be true, would endanger cre- 
dence. Sir Frederick Treves writes 
with picturesqueness and force . . . 
this is the first time that he has taken 
us into his confidence, about his 


famous professional adventures,” 
—Sunday Times. 
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H. G. Wells — 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
Revised Edition 


“With its revisions and additions, the 
Definitive Edition .. . is even more em- 
phatically a splendid work, the noblest 
service Mr. Wells has done to a world that 
already owes much to his courageous voice.” 
—Star. “As interesting as a novel, to 
many people infinitely more so.”— Graphic. 
“Here is a stery of mankind which all 
reading mankind can very well read, and 
reading find pleasure and profit on every 
page.”— Methodist Recorder. 


21/- nex 
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will continue his campaign against prejudice 
and ignorance.”—Teachers’ World. “A 
really wonderful achievement. In some 400 
pages Mr. Wells has managed to give a vivid 
and interesting sketch of the earth and its 
inhabitants . . . Few better presents could 
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the busy reader, with all the fascination of 
the ‘Oatline.’ Begin reading it anywhere, 
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nominal perfection is merely an empty shell. And, on the 
larger issue also, we may agree that Bahr’s conception of art 
is a true one. Yet, we feel, it is not quife true. The theory 
of der Einfall, of the inrush, is, after all, based on a meta- 
phor. If we take the metaphor too literally we are in danger 
of error. To say that great art depends upon the descent 
of some superior power upon the artist’s soul, like the cloven 
tongues of flame at Pentecost, is to separate the artist from 
his inspiration completely. The metaphor demands this 
separation, but it may be that the fact does not. And when 
appeal is made to the authority of the Greeks or the Apostle 
Paul, or to the traditional conception of “ imspiration,” we 
need to remember that a metaphor is not less a metaphor 
because it is one of the oldest in the world. 

Two illimitables, two unknowns, meet in man. There is 
the illimitable and unknown beyond and outside him ; there 
is an illimitable and unknown within. Possibly they are the 
same; possibly, by going ever deeper in the exploration 
of his own being, by removing painfully and laboriously 
layer after layer of acquired personality, a man may reach 
a reality of experience that is identical with the reality 
beyond him which he sometimes touches. At all events, to 
say that inspiration can come only by one of these ways 
is to have yielded to the metaphor. In fact, art is—as far 
as our dim knowledge goes—more essentially the product of 
a ruthless self-exploration thar of a waiting for the wind 
from beyond, even though the artist himself, having reached 
an experience of reality through himself, may be compelled 
to describe it as something which descends upon him from 
without. How otherwise can he express his conviction that 
it is something bigger than himself, something in which his 
tedious, mundane individuality is merged and blotted out? 

There can be no question which of these two ways of 
regarding the mystery of art is the more hopeful. In the 
one, we must wait, like the sick men by the Pool of Bethesda, 


till the angel troubles the waters; in the other, there is- 


scope for action ; there is always something to be done. That 
Hermann Bahr should choose the road along which there is 
never anything to be done, never anything that can possibly 
be done—save to wait—is characteristic of his resignation. 
He belongs to a high civilization ; and high civilizations are 
necessarily tired and old. His attitude to life is the attitude 
of old Austria—contemplative, detached, ironical. He needs 
mysticism to support him in that attitude, just as those 
who seek to look on life more actively also need mysticism 
to support them. As he himself says: “Ganz ohne Magie 
kame selbst der Philister kaum durch.” 

Mystery is a challenge to young minds, an opiate to old 
ones. To the one it is a spur to action and discovery; to 
the others a justification of smiling resignation. The mind 
of Austria is old; it is not less, in such a man as Bahr, 
enchanting. He has caught a note from the Sirens, against 
whose voice Ulysses let himself be tied with cords to the 
mast. We perhaps, who do not belong to an old civilization, 
need not such violent precautions. But we can recognize 
that the charm is there, in the blend of mysticism and irony 
—oh, for a gentler word !—which is everywhere in his book, 
but nowhere more palpably than in the final sentence of his 
beautiful essay on Grillparzer :— 

“Er, wie Mozart, Schubert, Stifter, wie die grossen 
Erscheinungen des alten Oesterreich alle, verheimlichten 
keineswegs, sondern trugen zur Schau, das auch der héchste 
Kiinstler durchaus nichts anderes ist als der néachstbeste 
Quidam von der Gasse, nur dass sich auf ihn eben 


zufallig bisweilen immer wieder fiir eine Zeit der Genius 
niederlasst.’’ 


J. Mrppteton Morry. 





Books in Brief. 


J. M. Barrie and the Theatre. By H. M. WALBROOK. 
(White. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Watse00k has followed up his useful little manual 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas with a similar short study 
of the Barrie theatre. As before, his long theatrical memory 





and his rich store of stage traditions make his book, if not 
deep, at any rate very pleasant reading. He writes, as if 
he had seen it yesterday, of the first performance of Barrie’s 
first play—the burlesque “ Ibsen’s Ghost ”—on a dreary, wet, 
Queen’s Birthday afternoon, May 31st, 1891 ; and he sets the 
warm and cheery event against its proper background—the 
Ibsen fury and furore and the vogue of burlesque, a joyous 
art that should not have died while Mr. Arthur Roberts 
lived. He goes on to describe “ Walker, London,” which 
hardly anyone now remembers, and so comes to the “ Pro- 
fessor’s Love-Story ” which everybody does. He gossips his 
way agreeably through “Crichton” and “Quality Street” 
(the charm of which he intimately appreciates), and so to 
“Peter Pan.” This chapter has an interesting note on the 
Parisian performance of “ L’histoire d’un petit gargon qui 
ne voulait pas grandir,” in 1908. Robb Harwood made a 
great hit as Hook, being described by one critic as a 
“ Cruikshank character come to life.” Some of us may have 
been a little unfair to this really fine performance because 
it lacked the subtler goblinesque qualities of Sir Gerald 
du Maurier’s wonderful pirate. Mr. Walbrook hardly lays 
critical stress enough upon the faults of construction and 
indecision that are the weakness of the Barrie drama. Some- 
thing must be seriously amiss with plays that repeatedly 
require to have their endings altered. Is not the truth that 
Barrie needs the human warmth of ihe theatre to keep his 
fancy glowing, but that apart from this need he would spread 
himself more comfortably over the loose pages of the novel? 
Why, nevertheless, we gladly forgive everything to this 
second wizard of the North is a secret Mr. Walbrook cannot 
disclose. Indeed, no one has yet succeeded in doing that. 
*” * * 


Studies in the French Renaissance. By ARTHUR TILLEY. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts admirable volume is fully representative of one of 
the greatest living English authorities upon French litera- 
ture. Mr. Tilley has not only read widely, but he has fully 
digested what he has read. If he is a shade too interested 
in merely bibliographical detail, znd a shade too neglectful 
of critical values, he has much to offer in compensation. 
No one can henceforth pretend to explain Rabelais without 
a knowledge of the suggestions he has to make. The paper 
on the interpreters of Montaigne is an accurate account of a 
long and complex evolution. The essay on the pamphlets 
of the French religious wars is irritating rather than satis- 
fying ; one would have preferred Mr. Tilley to amplify where 
he hints, and to discuss rather than to accept. Is he satisfied, 
for instance, that Duplessis-Mornay, and not Languet, wrote 
the “ Vindicie ”? What was the real influence of the Satyre 
Ménipée? But where there is so much, it is perhaps ungrate- 
ful to ask for more. Certainly no student of French literature 
can afford to neglect these fascinating studies. 


. * * 


Historical Records of the Buffs, 1914-1919. By R. S. H. 
Moopy. (Canterbury: W. J. Goulden. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue Staff-work behind the war history of the Buffs 
has been so good that for seven-and-sixpence the reader has 
a volume of nearly six hundred pages, printed by the Medici 
Press, illustrated in color and in monochrome, and fully 
supplied with maps. Major F. W. Tomlinson, one of the old 
stagers who knew Ypres as a romantic, time-honored city, 
has organized this capital piece of publishing. Colonel 
Moody has undertaken the tremendous task of telling the 
story of eight fighting battalions in some detail, and as nearly 
as possible contemporaneously, so that we fly from Loos to 
Kut, and back to Pozitres. He does this without any con- 
spicuous gift for style, but in a plain and vigorous way. He 
evidently has still a lingering faith in the old adage, “ One 
Englishman”—at least, one Buff—“is as good as ten 
Germans.” And surely the German machine-gunners left 
behind to defend Tournai at the last must have felt the same 
when the Buffs came up the road to take over the town, “ well 
groomed and turned out, and with the band playing trium- 
phantly.” The parade suddenly noticed machine-guns firing 
at it, and promptly became mopping-up parties. 
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OPPRESSED PEOPLES & THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

By NOEL BUXTON. I:rusrraTep. “A masterly study of the 

European situation. 6s. 

WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS. Itusrratep. By 

Cc. G. D. ROBERTS. 6s 
By E. WALLIS BUDGE. 

HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. I cusrrartep. 
58. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 5s. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH and ANNETTE VALLON. 
Containing hitherto unpublished letters. 

By EMILE LEGOUIS. ‘5s. 
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IF YOU WERE BLIND 


how many of your present interests would be left to you? 
You would be in a terrible and strange world, alone in 
complete darkness unable to see the faces of your 
friends, unable to join in their work and play, unable to 
look upon the beauties of nature and art, unable to 
read, to write, to find your way alone. Can you 
imagine a more complete state of utter loneliness ? 


Add to this poverty and ill health, and you will be able 
to form some idea of the great majority of the lives of 
over 40,000 blind men and women and children—your 
fellow-citizens in England and Wales alone. Will you 
not after the realization of this fact, do every possible 
thing in your power to help to relieve them ? 








You can do so at once by sending a donation—even 
the smallest will help—to the National Institute for the 
Blind, the sole object of which is the care and relief of 
the blind of this Country. By relieving the poor, by the 
publication of Braille books and music, by the provision 
of special apparatus, by the maintenance of Homes and 
Hostels, by guarding the interests and promoting the 
welfare of the blind in every possible way—such are 
the means by which the National Institute endeavours 
to render the lot of the sightless as happy and normal as— 


IF THEY COULD SEE. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Dept. N., 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- § 
duce corns and bunions, Ff 
flat foot, and a host of 
other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 





In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
IUustrated booklet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3, HAREWOOD PLACE, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
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HE Australlan Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, 
the Society, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? 
Because its premium rates are below the average, its expense 
rate is very moderate, its effective interest rate is very high and 
its mortality experience is exceptionally favourable. 
The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
—_ full particulars on application. Please mention this publica- 
ion. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £50,000,000. Annual Income, £7,500,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1922, £10,825,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided for 1921, £1,500,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. 
London Office: 73-76, King William Street, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














LORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 











5 DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 5 
/ = For want of YOUR Help. - 





To provide and maintain 
THE WHOLE SERVICE 


We need each year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by 
Nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
One Million Britons 


out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 


modest sum of 5/- a year ! 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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rom the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. Mizrorp hopes to publish in March “Scene,” by 
Mr. Gordon Craig. It is a view of the history of the stage in 
Europe, with the author’s ideals newly manifested. Nine- 
teen plates, after etchings by Mr. Craig, and other illustra- 
tions are included. Mr. Masefield supplies forewords, in 
prose and in verse, 

* * . 

Tue Cambridge University Press have in course of 
production the following: “Cambridge Ancient History,” 
Volume I.; “ Five Centuries of Religion,” by G. G. Coulton, 
to be completed in three volumes; “The Troubadours and 
England,” by H. J. Chaytor; and “ The Indictment of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” a pamphlet containing Major-General 
R. H. Mahon’s labors upon an unpublished MS. 

* * * 


We understand that complete editions of Ben Jonson 
and of Lovelace are in preparation. 
* a - 

“Tue Poetical Works of Andrew Lang,” edited by 
Mrs. Lang, will be issued by Messrs. Longmans in the spring. 
The collection runs to four volumes, of which 1,075 examples 
will be printed; and in addition 260 copies are to be done 
on India paper. 

+ * 

A series of “ Modern Indian Artists” is projected by 
Messrs. Probsthain, 41, Great Russell Street. The first 
volume, “The Art of K. N. Mazumdar,” illustrated with 
colored plates and photogravures, may be expected about the 
beginning of April. 

~ * * 

Arter all the noise about “La Gargonne,” an English 
translation was a safe prediction. It is to be produced by 
Messrs. A. M. Philpot, with the title “The Bachelor Girl.” 

7 * * 


Goop luck to Col. J. F. C. Fuller, whose war experience 


is responsible for his book, “The Reformation of War,” 
announced by Messrs. Hutchinson. We gather that in his 
view a box barrage is rather worse inhumanity than gas 
shells—and certainly the point would bear careful exami- 
nation. ° e Ps 

“Tue Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums,” by 
Mr. S. Hurst Seager, has been reprinted in separate form 
from the R.I.B.A. “ Journal” of January 23rd. Mr. Seager 
has long studied the subject, and he is concerned with 
showing the expedients by which, in buildings not well 
adapted for their purpose, the public may see in true values 
the pictures which it owns. 

ae * * 

Tue Rev. Edward Gepp, the spirited and skilful lexico- 
grapher of Essex, has set down some of his rural table-talk 
in “ Sketches from an Essex Parish,” a pamphlet published 
at Dunmow (Robus Bros., 1s.). He tells good stories of folk 
who, to strangers, seem to move in a mysterious way, and 
whom he thinks invincible. He adds a thoughtful paper on 
“Elementary Education,” in which he emphasizes the value 
in schools of good literature. 

* . * 

A sEconp edition of “The Compleat Angler,” a first of 
Bacon’s “ Instauratio Magna,” “Endymion,” 1818, in boards, 
and other rarities occur in an important catalogue—No.188 
—just issued by Messrs. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. Messrs. 
Dobell’s 313th list shows a wide variety of good books both 
for Lector and Collector, over a thousand in all. 

a . ~ 

Guancine lately at some early Victorian pamphlets on 
Needlework, we feared such publications had left no suc- 
cessors. The error is disclosed by @ copy of “The 
Embroideress” (Simpkin & Marshall, 1s. 2d. by post)—a 
quarterly in which the art is helped to flourish by good 
articles and fine plates, some in color. 

+ - * 

“Tue Journal of the Society of Army Historical 
Research,” No. 6, maintains the vivid qualities of retrospect 
in so great a field. The immortal words, “ Steady, the Buffs,” 
are herein ascribed to their begetter, an Adjutant. There 
are colored illustrations. “ Baconiana” in the current issue 
(Gay & Hancock, 2s. 6d.) continues the now ancient process 
of verifying Verulam. 








— 


THE HABIT OF MUSIC. 

THE specialists in education are once again insisting on 
the importance of music in schools. For several years 
distinguished headmasters, who are supposed to be men of 
weighty influence in the educational world, have been 
saying at conferences and other public occasions that 
music ought to be one of the foundations of all education. 
Looking back over the last thirty years it is obvious that 
England is gradually becoming a more musical country, 
although concert-givers complain that it is harder than 
ever to attract audiences. This gradual development has 
taken place in a curiously subterranean manner. The 
country is becoming more and more musical, but there is 
still a traditional hostility to music. Headmasters make 
magniloquent pronouncements—it is one of their natural 
functions; but I never yet knew a music-master at a 
school who did not complain bitterly of the obstruction 
placed in his way. The boys are keen enough, he will 
say, if one can only get hold of them; it is the other 
masters who stand in the way, and even those who are 
fond of music themselves are apt to regard it as ‘‘ a 
dangerous snare ’’ for the young. The people who seek to 
take action with regard to musical education are tactfully 
warned off by courteous and apparently sympathetic 
officials with discreet assurances that the great personages 
to whom access is being sought are only too anxious to do 
everything possible for the spread of music, but that it is 
undesirable in the interests of the art itself to bring 
their movements into publicity, since a fatal opportunity 
would be at once afforded for some Philistine to oppose 
them on grounds of national economy, with the certainty 
that he would have a large majority at his back to protest 
against the expenditure of public money upon frivolous 
amusements. It is further indicated that if a movement 
towards musical education is promoted by persons who 
are known to be musicians, it will be regarded with 
suspicion, because musicians, even if not officially persons 
of unsound mind, are obviously acting in the private 
interests of their own trade. 

The musicians themselves are not very clear as to 
what they want. One will urge that all children should 
be taught to sing at sight; another will say that this is 
useless, because the irksomeness of instruction in sight- 
singing hinders the development of a genuine musical 
enthusiasm. Others again are all for the teaching of 
‘‘ appreciation,’’ and for making attendance at concerts 
obligatory on the musical and the unmusical alike. All 
these points of view may legitimately be defended ; what 
is important to realize is that each of them covers only 
a small part of the field of musical education. In actual 
practice the personality of the teacher generally counts 
for far more than the method which he employs. Govern- 
ment offices naturally expect standardization and 
routine with results assessable by a process of 
examination and expressible in terms of statistics. The 
musician knows that these things are the destruction of 
real music. Even that process known as the formation 
of taste is only too often a matter of routine. The 
formation of taste, or worse still, the formation of a 
correct taste, often means the petrifaction of the musical 
soul. It stands on much the same level as the acquisition 
of correct table manners. Everybody is taught that it is 
highly incorrect to put one’s elbows on the table, but 
there is no doubt that in all ranks of society everybody 
wants to put his elbows on the table, and very fre- 
quently does so. The man who has had his musical taste 
correctly formed and will listen to nothing but Bach and 
Mozart is not much use in the world of music. The 


training of audiences has a very dangerous aspect. It 
tends to make people believe that it is their duty to go to 
concerts, and that going to concerts fulfils all require- 
ments, like church-going in another sphere of life. It 
makes gradually for the separation of the musician from 
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KEEP THE SPARK 
BURNING 


THE TASK IN RUSSIA 


It would be easy to draw a 
picture of the horror of 
starvation as it threatens 
the peasant in Russia to- 
day. Under that menace 
the finer things in the nature 
of man are eclipsed, and the 
dark passions from which 
he has escaped are again 
let loose. 
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IG PLEASURES come sel- 
Beom and they don’t last. 
It is the little pleasures that 
make the happy life—the 
garden, the links, the fire-side. 


THE BUOYANT CHAIR Is a 
thing of utter comfort and 
content. It goes with the 
drawn curtains and the lamp, 
and the oldslippersand the soft 
rug and the faces in the fire. 


THE DEPTHS of its comfort 
and the length of its life are 
in its unique and exclusive 
system of springing. Its 
springs are utterly and finally 
right. They are the soul and 
secret of a triumph of 
domestic comfort. Springs 
sprung on springs ! 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 


There is also the Buoyant Mattress 
“The Book of Comfort ” free 


Foe” 


In the Buzuluk area we are 
feeding 103,000 people— 
men, women and children 
—who otherwise -would 
starve. 
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From districts adjoining our 
area come stories tragic 
and gruesome, which in 
themselves are an urgent 
call to extend our feeding. 


GERMANY 
A LACK OF EVERYTHING 


“There is a lack of every- 
thing—dread of the future 
and, above all, a dreadful 
increase of despair and 
bitterness are becomin 
plain nearly everywhere.’ 


IF YOU HAVE HELPED— 
HELP AGAIN | 


IF YOU HAVE NOT HELPED— 
HELP NOW ! |! 


Please send your help at once. 
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Gifts of Money, earmarked for either country 
should be sent to Friends’ Relief Committee 
(Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be sent 
to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Buoyant Sales Department 
The Buoyart Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts 
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the music-lover, a separation which has had harmful 
results in Germany. 

What is important in musical education and in the 
application of music to general education is not that 
people should learn to play an instrument or learn certain 
facts about Bach and Mozart, but that they should 
develop the musical habit of mind. To define this is as 
hard as to define the philosophical habit of mind. But 
the want of it is only too apparent in many places where 
one would most expect to find it. The theatre will 
illustrate what I mean. Consider our performances of 
opera. One would suppose that all singers were 
musicians, since singing is the foundation of all music. 
Yet how seldom does any singer give the impression that 
he conceives the opera as a complete artistic whole, and 
himself as a part thereof fitting in accurately with other 
parts! How difficult it is to induce any singer to under- 
stand the principle that he must regard the orchestra as 
an emanation from himself; that where the orchestra 
plays some important theme the singer must not regard 
it as a cue which he has to take up, but as an expression 
of his own feelings; that he must give the audience the 
impression that the orchestra would not exist at all unless 
he, the singer, were feeling certain emotions, and by the 
force of his personality compelling their expression by 
the instruments! That is one of the fundamental 
principles of operatic acting ; it means that every singer 
on the stage must be creating the opera afresh, recalling 
the experience of emotions and ordering them in 
rhythmical sequence. 

When we turn from the opera to plays with music, 
the absence of real musical understanding is still more 
apparent. Hardly any actor is able to fit his words and 
actions to the musical accompaniment; hardly any 


manager is willing to regard the music as a logical 


sequence of sounds—for him it is a mere background 
which can be mutilated or disregarded. It never seems 
to occur to such people that music by its very regularity 
of construction is an inestimable help to the rhythmic 
movements of the stage. Pass from plays with music 
to plays without music. The next step obviously is plays 
in verse. It is pretty generally agreed that the average 
standard of speaking verse is disgracefully low in the 
land of Shakespeare. It is certainly obvious in any 
performance of Shakespeare or his contemporaries that 
there is no generally accepted principle as to what is the 
right way to speak verse. There is little differentiation 
between verse and prose: there is hardly ever an attempt 
to bring the various actors into relation with each other 
in dialogue—as a musician would say, there is no 
rhythmical ensemble. Still less does it occur to producers 
that this rhythmical ensemble ought to extend far 
beyond the limits of the spoken word ; it ought to include 
every single thing that happens on the stage, from the 
first rising of the curtain to its final fall. To explain this 
to a man of the theatre is almost impossible: anyone 
who has ever conducted a symphony understands it as a 
matter of course. How little feeling even cultivated 
men of letters have for such things is evident from our 
dramatic criticisms ; the majority of writers discuss plays 
as if they were novels or sermons. 

The educationalists who desire to see music given its 
proper place in education do not aim, if I understand 
them rightly, at providing a superficial knowledge of 
technicalities. Technicalities are necessary evils; the 
less we expose them to view the better. Least of all is it 
desirable to encourage the use of musical technicalities 
in other arts; such confusion makes not for clearness of 
understanding but for deeper obscurity. The object of 
a really musical education is something far simpler and 
humbler, and far more pervading in its influence. We 
want to see the musical sense in all our actions, or at least 
to be able to apply it at will ; not for cersmonial, which 
in most cases is waste of time, but in the common actions 
of daily life. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Drama. 


“VIA CRUCIS.” 


Garrick Theatre : “ Via Crucis.” Adapted from the “Jeder- 
mann” of Hofmannsthal by the Hon. Sybil Amherst 
and Dr. C. E. Wheeler. 


Ir he wished to revive ‘‘ Everyman,’ Sir John Martin 
Harvey would on the whole, we think, have done better 
to use the old English text simply, without the 
additions made by Hofmannsthal. This text is so vague 
in its directions about time and place that there would 
have been ample scope for the embellishments of a 
sumptuous décor and accessories, were these desired ; nor 
would such an adornment have been repugnant to the 
medieval mind, which eagerly turned to pageantry. 
As it is, we get a composite work, reminding us of those 
churches where the elaborate embroidery of the late 
medieval architects is imposed upon the severer modes of 
earlier Gothic. No worse catastrophe than this tinge of 
decadence has occurred, for Hofmannsthal and his 
English adapters have kept (if we except a melodramatic 
smudge or two) faithfully enough to the spirit of the old 
play. Their new scenes, principally devoted to showing 
the life led by Everyman as a licentious medieval noble 
before the summons of “ the mighty messengere ’’ struck 
him in the midst of his mirth, harmonize quite skilfully 
with the original drama that follows them. That they 
should lack the naiveté which wins pardon for the crude 
doggerel of many of the early verses was inevitable ; and 
they cannot, of course, share the indulgence which we 
extend to the medieval writer. It may be added that 
somehow between them the adapters have rather badly 
failed to ‘‘ join their flats.’” In the banquet scene, for 
instance, Comrade and the Cousins are present while 
Death delivers his message; yet after he goes, we revert 
to the old text, in which they speak as ignorant of what 
he has said. 

A more serious mistake is the omission of the ordered 
course of penance and Sacrament by which Everyman 
gains his redemption. This may or may not be a concession 
agreeable to modern thought, but it debilitates the whole 
end of the play. After all, ‘‘ Everyman ’’ presents 
specifically medieval religion; it cannot be made 
acceptable to modernism by any tinkering. Really the 
winged angels and the delightful green, horned devil of 
the present show are as opposed to current sentiment as 
the confessor with his scourge and the priest in his vest- 
ments of sacrifice can possibly be. We think that Sir 
John should have decided definitely whether he meant to 
adhere to medieval symbolism or abandon it. He shows 
us angels and a fiend, but he also sublimates Death to a 
draped shadow and evaporates Heaven to a cloud- 
wrack pierced by what the old producers used to call a 
“* Doré ray.”’ He wavers, that is, between, on the one 
hand, the pre-Kantian view of the spiritual world, which 
naively assumes that the gold floor of Heaven is laid u 
the far side of the clouds; that Hell can be reached 
through a 7 cave or the crater of a volcano; that God 
is a crowned King with a venerable beard, and Death a 
living skeleton ; and, on the other hand, the modern view 
that phenomena differ in kind from noumenal or spiritual 
realities, which can only be symbolized for imagination, 
if at all, by shapes of a tenebrous vagueness. 

So much for grumbling. It is now fair to add our 
opinion that Sir John Martin Harvey has been quite 
unfairly used by certain critics who have shown no sense 
of what is due to his worthy ambition of undertaking a 
medieval revival. It should be a delight to artists. His 
‘“ Via Crucis ’’ is a spectacle of rare beauty, thanks very 
largely to Sir Aston Webb’s fine fixed scene of steps and 
chancel-screen. Upon this black and gold ground, 
certain episodes—such as the long, gay frieze of the 
banquet, the agg of Belief with her rayed head- 
dress in the archway, and the final apparition of great 
winged angels in a line above the screen—are visions 
that no one who sees them will forget. As accompani- 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS CO. 
COMPOSITION OF GAS. 


THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Co. was held on the 14th inst. at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the 
President), presiding, said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I think I 
shall best achieve my task this afternoon if, before referring to 
the working of the Company for the past year, I devote a little 
time to gas affairs generally, since they have figured somewhat 
prominently in the public eye for the past few months. You 
are all familiar with the agitations to which I refer, and I 
propose to deal with these in the order in which they arose, 
firstly, as to the fairness of the present method of charge, and, 
secondly, as to the composition and safety of our gas supplies. 
To make my narrative clear I must go back a little to the early 
days of the War, which had not proceeded for many weeks when 
the deficiency in the supply of high explosives began to be 
seriously felt at the Front. Everyone knows how the late Lord 
Moulton was entrusted with the task of remedying this shortage 
and of the great success which eventually crowned his efforts. 
But in the autumn of 1914 the laboratory processes had not 
even been worked out on the industrial scale, and in this con- 
nection I may remind you that our own Chemical Staff attained 
their share of success in this task two months after the problem 
was given to them. Hardly, however, had this effort been com- 
pleted when the shortage of the necessary raw materials became 
apparent. In order to provide this the whole of the pas works, 
large and small, throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
were set to work to wash out. from the gas they were making the 
benzol and toluol required for the high explosives manufacture 
according to a scheme of operation and process suggested by this 
Company. But as was obvious these valuable constituents could 
not be extracted without the gas supply suffering in consequence. 
The subject was further peel. ate by the fact that among gas 
engineers themselves there were two schools of thought, the one 
advocating the distribution of a low-grade gas either by the 
complete gasification of the coal or by the admixture of suitable 
diluents, the other pinning its faith to a high-grade gas with a 
consequent reduction of distri>uting costs. In due course the 
Committee, which was under the chairmanship of Sir George 
Beilby, F.R.S., sent 1n its report, the substance of which was 
that as it appeared to matter little to the requirements of the 
ordinary consumer what quality of gas was supplied it should be 
left to each gas undertaking, whether municipal or compan 
owned, to ee out whatever quality they could most economi- 
cally produce having regard to their environment in respect of 
coal and residuals, subject to the proviso that the charge to the 
consumers should be based in every case not upon a measure of 
volume, but upon one of heat. The Fuel Research Board took 
as its standard the British Thermal Unit, used for over a century 
as a basis of calorific measurements in this country, and in order 
to make it manageable as regards size, grouped one hundred 
thousand of such units under the expression ‘‘Therm.’’ Now a 
British Thermal Unit was defined to be the amount of heat 
absorbed in raising one pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. 
Hence the definition of a Therm is the amount of heat required 
to raise 100,000 pounds (or 10,000 gallons, which is the same 
thing) of water one degree Fahrenheit in temperature. As the 
requirements provided by town’s gas are almost wholly based 
upon its heating as distinct from its self-luminous quality, it 
follows that the new standard is more closely allied to the purpose 
for which it is mainly used, whether to boil a kettle or to render 
a gas mantle incandescent. Now the first question that will be 
asked is: “‘ How does the consumer benefit by the change? ”’ 
The answer is that as at the present time London is being sup- 
plied with three different qualities of gas, any comparison of 

rice based upon volume alone would be misleading—cubic feet 
| ona on the North side of the Thames would not have the 
same heating value in the different areas therein, nor would they 
be equal in value to those sold on the South side. But the Therm 
rovides a common standard of absolute heat measurement, which 
1s applicable not only ail over London, but over the Provinces 
too. At the same time the gas undertaking is free to select what 
standard of heat quality best suits the circumstances of manu- 
facturers, and the consumer is thereby benefited by his being 
supplied with gaseous energy made by the cheapest process suited 
to the locality in which the undertaking is situate. In short, 
under the new system the consumers will pay only for what they 
get, and they will get what they pay for, namely, heating value. 
You will ask, ‘‘ What will be the advantage to the gas under- 
takings? ’’ I think their greatest advantage will be that for the 
first time in the history of gas supply, and this has been going 
on for well over a century, they will be provided with an accurate 
basis for costing such as has long been enjoyed by the sister 
industry, and the facility with which cost comparisons can be 
made and defects in working made apparent will undoubtedly 
conduce to closer economy, thereby strengthening the position of 
the industry. 

What, then, was behind the public outburst of indignation 
at the accounts of the last midsummer quarter? Ladies and 

entleman, I ask you to accept my emphatic assurance that it 
Sid not originate in any way as a result of the adoption of the 
therm system. ere are always, and will always be, complaints 
about gas bills as there are about all other bills, especially when 
they are only rendered quarterly. The therm system was put 
into operation by this Company in September, 1920, and our 
complaints have never exceeded, as the report tells you, the 








This I attribute to the fact that our 
charge for gas has been throughout a moderate one, otherwise 
we should have expected to have been overwhelmed with com- 
laints to an extent approaching that to which the newspapers 

ve referred. But in fairness I must add this, An important 
section of the gas-consuming public undoubtedly had a grievance, 
and it is indebted to the Press for calling attention to it. In 
doing so it went somewhat astray in its consideration of the 
technicalities involved, and, such being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that the general public did likewise, and attributed 
to the therm a discredit which should have been applied to its 

rice. 
. The next important matter to which I desire to draw your 
attention is that of the general safety of gas supply. The 
attention of the public thas recently been directed to this as a 
result of the unfortunate accident in Bethnal Green, whereby 
three persons lost their lives as the result of gas escaping from 
a broken main into a house to which gas had not been laid on. 
An interested person—I use the expression deliberately, for he 
is associated with a municipal electrical supply corporation 
which has been running at a loss and therefore a burden on the 
rates for nearly twenty years—has used this unfortunate occur- 
rence as reason for discouraging the use of gas. But such 
happenings are not confined solely to the supply of gas, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is in more ona use. I have 
in my hand @ copy of a newspaper devoted to electrical in- 
terests, in which an account is given of an accident whereby 
two houses were wrecked and two unfortunate occupants killed 
by being hurled through the ceiling of the lower floor to the 
one above. In this case the fatality did not arise out of the 
gas supply. None was laid on, and the street mains were 
intact. The cause was the fusing of the electric cable outside 
the houses, and nothing else. The fact of the matter is that 
whether we substitute gaseous or electric energy for the lamps 
and candles which satisfied our forefathers there will be certain 
risks attending their use, but which will certainly never out- 
weigh their advantages. 

** What about carbon-monoxide? ’’ someone will ask. Need 

I remind you that, fresh from giving evidence at an inquiry by 
a Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade, I dealt in 
this room with the matter a year ago and reported that the 
Committee had decided against placing any restriction upon 
the composition of town’s gas. Let me go further and call 
your attention to the fact that it is not alone the wicked gas 
companies who are supplying mixtures of water gas with 
gas for their own selfish ends as is sometimes suggested. The 
large Municipal Corporations, such as Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, and others, supply their citizens with 
similar mixtures, and would their own Medical Officers of 
Health remain quie&cent if they felt such a policy was attended 
with injurious results? There is a common misapprehension 
that a special danger arises from the fact that carbon-monoxide 
is an odourless gas. So itis. So is hydrogen, which bulks very 
much larger in the composition of coal gas, and so is methane, 
a still more important constituent. But none of these gases is 
ever present by itself. They are always and invariably present 
in town’s gas, in conjunction with those olefenic and empyreu- 
matic substances which result from the distillation of coal or 
oil, and give that characteristic smell by which coal gas can 
be distinguished. It may be interesting to add that the 
ordinary nose is sensitive to one part of coal gas in about ten 
thousand parts of air. Water-gas manufacture would assuredly 
cease if the risk attending its use were anything but the bogey 
I believe it to be, and perhaps my opinion may be accepted as 
less biased if you remembr that this Company has never 
supplied it. 


usual small percentage. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 

Turning now to the financial aspects of our business, the 
continued high cost of coal stands out prominently. It is 
double, or thereabouts, the pre-war figure, and the Ruhr 
trouble has so stiffened the market that higher prices are now 
being asked and paid than in the period under review. Coal 1s 
not only the life-blood of this country, but its distribution at 
an economic figure is essential. It seems Gilbertian were it not 
so serious, that we are in the position of having to pay more 
because of the purchases made by Germany to enable her to 
carry on her struggle against one of our allies. On the other 
side of the balance-sheet the fall in by-products is seen to have 
been heavy, although at the moment there is a slight reaction 
due to the uncertainties of the European situation. There is 
no doubt that the post-war efforts we have made to increase 
the quality of all our residuals is bearing fruit in the increased 
demand made by customers for them. 

The report goes on to refer to the fact that for the first 
time since 1914 the pre-war dividend of 5} per cent. has been 
reached. (Applause.) It must be conceded that this figure 
appears small when compared with those of other recent 
declarations by industrial and commercial undertakings—rail- 
ways, for example. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
these companies received large sums as compensation for war 
services when they were worked under State control. The gas 
companies did no less efficient service in their particular sphere, 
but were not even allowed their normal dividend during war- 
time, and in this respect certainly did not receive justice at the 
hands of the penultimate House of Commons. (Applause.) 

But your Board attaches the highest possible importance 
to the task of getting down the price of gas to @ figure more 
approaching the pre-war one than is yet the case. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ment to these splendors there is the music of Sir John 
Martin Harvey’s voice, that exquisite elocution, and 
that grace of movement which he, the true heir of 
Irving, has alone contrived to carry down from the past 
days of the high Romantic tragedians. It is just possible 
that he gets less than his due in some quarters because 
Romanticism is so badly out of date. But critics siould 
be catholic, not modernist, and to fail in perceiving the 
grace of Romantic acting is to show 4 pitiful artistic 
myopia. D. L. M. 


Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 17. Royal Institution, 5.—‘‘ Atomic Projectiles and 
their Properties,’ Lecture I., Sir E. Rutherford. 
Sun. 18. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ The Moral 
Ideal and ‘ Business as Usual,’’’ Mr. C. Delisle 
Burns. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C.1), 5.— 
“The System of Government in France,’ M. 
Marchat, 
Mon. 19. Royal Geographical Society, 5.—‘‘ The Influence of 
Man as an Agent in Geographical Change,” 
Dr. R. L. Sheriock. 
University College, 5.—‘‘ Protozoa of the 
Lecture II., Mr. D. W. Cutler. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy,’’ Lecture I., Dr. W. Brown. 





Soil,” 


Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘ The Problem of Freewill 
in the Light of Recent Development,’’ Mr. 
Joad 


C. E. M. 


oad. 

Faraday Society (Chemical Society’s Rooms), 8.— 
“The Law of Distribution of Particles in Colloidal 
Suspensions,’’ Prof. A. W. Porter and Mr. J. J. 
Hedges; and other Papers. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘ Architec- 
ture and Architects in India,’”’ Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘The Vulcanization of 
Rubber,” antor Lecture III., Dr. H. P. Stevens. 

Tues. 20. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 1.20.—‘‘The E. C. U. 
Proposals for Prayer-Book Revision,” Rev. A. 
Pinchard. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ The Bionomics of Marine 
Animals,’’ Lecture I., Dr. J. H. Orton. 

Royal Statistical Society, 5.15. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Expansion of Europe 
Overland.’’ Lecture I., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Physicai Causality and 

odern Science.’ Lecture I., Prof. H. W. Carr. 

Zoological Society, 5.30. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—“‘ The Beb Sed 

estival of Ancient Egypt, Mr. P. E. Newberry. 

Sociological Society (Royal Society’s Rooms), 8.15.— 
** Biological Contributions to Sociology,’’ Prof. 
J. A. Thomson. 

Wed. 21. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Greek Civilization and To- 
ay,”’ Lecture II., Prof. A. C. Pearson. 

British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.— 
“National Policy and Naval Strength,’ Rear- 
Admiral H. W. Richmond. 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Soil Alge,’’ Dr. B. Muriel 
Bristol. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ A Physico-Chemical Theory 
of the Instability of Western Civilization,’’ Prof. 
F. Soddy. 

English Association: West London Group (Foyle’s 
Bookshop, Charing Cross Road), 7.—‘‘ William 
Morris,’””’ Miss K. M. Warren. 

Royal Meteorological Society, 7.30.—Discussion on 
** Reform of the Calendar ”’ 

Royal Microscopical Society, 8.—‘‘ Microscopical 

taining and Colloids,” Sir W. M. Bayliss. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Handwriting and its 
Value as Evidence,’”’ Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 

Thurs. 22. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Recent Experiments in Aerial 
Surveying,” Lecture II., Prof. B. M. Jones. 

Royal Society, 4 30. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘The Bionomics of Marine 
Animals,”’ Lecture II., Dr. J. H. Orton. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Some Poetry of Mickie- 
wicz,’’ Mr. Leonard Wharton. 

Association of Economic Biologists (Imperial College 
of Science), 2.30.—Discussion on “ Partial Sterili- 
zation of Soil.’ 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘The Bionomics of Marine 
Animals,” ure III., Dr. J. H. Orton. 

Fabian Society (Essex Hall), 8.—‘‘ Germany’s Experi- 
ment in an Industrial Parliament,” Mr. H. Finer. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ The Evolution of London,” 
Lecture III., Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘The Interior of a Star,”’ 

rof. A. 8. Eddington. 





*s* We are obliged to hold over “ The Week’s Books,” 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
‘T BE Governing Body of Newnham College give notice that 
they will proceed to the election of a Principal of the College 
to hold office from October, 1923. 
Applications should reach the Secretary to the Governing Body, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained, not later than February 24th, 1923. 








UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
‘T BE Council or the Durham Coileges will proceed shortly to 


appoint: 
. A LECTURER IN GERMAN, 
with an initial stipend of £300 per annum. 
Applications to be sent in by March 17th, 1923. 
For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the Secretary 
to the Council, Univérsity Offices, 38, North Bailey, Durham. 








APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


ECRETARIAL WORK required near London, preferably 
part time. by young gentlewoman; experienced in literary work; 
testimonials.—B. S. H., 75, Holland-road, W. 14. 











LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of three Lect=:res in Zoology (with lantern illustra- 

tions), on *“‘ THE BIONOMICS OF MARINE ANIMALS,” will be 
given by DR. J. H. ORTON, D.Sc. (of the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion, Plymouth), at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20th; THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd; and 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd, 1923, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor Arthur Dendy, F.R.S. (Professor 
of Zoology in the University). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London) 
Principal: Getoroce SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws. 

Courses in Classica! French, English, German, and Italian Literature 
and Language. Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 














TYPEWRITING. 


"T YPEWEITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 
per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local. Special terms for over 
25,000 words. Translations undertaken. — Miss Nancy MacFarlane, 
11, Palmeira-av., Westcliffe, Essex. 


"T YEEWRITING, 1s. per 1,000 words; carbons, 3d. Dupli- 
eating: 25 copies, =: = 3s.; 100, 5s. Highly commended.— 


ODDARD, 
16, Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, London, W.C. 1. 


YPEWRITING, 1s. per 1,000 words, carbons 3d. Redue- 

tion quantity. Illegible writing speciality. Helen Mathers 

said: ‘‘ There was not a mistake in my disgraceful MS.” 200 similar 
testimonials.—Expedient Typing Co., 32, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 1. 


T ZPING, 1s. 1,000 words, reduction for over 25,000 words; 
quick deliveries.—Freeman’s Bureau, Brookside, Knaresborough. 

















"T YEEWRITING & DUPLICATING. Every description of 
copying undertaken. Prompt execution of work Ex-servicemen 
on staff.—Brooke, Copying Offices, Barnsley, Yorks. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. MSS. astories, 

articles, sermons, &c. Best paper, prompt return. 1s. per 1,000 

words. Carbons, 3d. per 1,000.—Miss Margaret Jephson, 65, Claverton- 
street, London, 8.W. 1. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, &c. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE. 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookman, London. 
Established 1816. 


B OOKPLATES designe. and engraved b Osbornes, 
Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, Landon, W.1. An orfginal 
design exclusive to each client. Write for particulars, post free. 














ORDER 


Now 
GERMAN BOOKS 
FROM 


MEULENHOFF & CO., AMSTERDAM, ROKIN 44 
(Dutch and Continental Book Storeh ), 
At Lowest Prices. 


























